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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


With the ‘‘ Specrator” of Saturday, April 19th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week preceding 


the date of publication. 


NEWS OF THE WERK. 


—_—@— 
R. GLADSTONE made two short railway-station 
speeches on Tuesday,—one at Weybridge in the morn- 














ing, in answer to an address from the Weybridge, Chertsey, and | sa ee : 
| advising assassination, and as such a concourse of fanatics 


Egham Liberal Associations ; and one at Tring in the evening, 
in answer to an address from the Liberals of the West Herts 
Parliamentary Division. The first speech had nothing in it but 
the remark that the Home-rulers are the true Unionists, and 
that the Liberal Unionists would better describe themselves as 
in effect Disunionists,—a remark which is certainly not new, 
and to us appears emphatically untrue, though we hope that 
its error will never be demonstrated to the world at large by 
any practical experience of the nature of Mr. Gladstone’s 
true Union. At Tring, Mr. Gladstone, who was on his 
way to stay with Mr. Cyril Flower at Aston Clinton, took 
up rather more specific ground. He attacked Mr. Balfour’s 
Irish Land Bill, saying, not very elegantly, “It is not in a 
very healthy but in a somewhat fishy condition ;” and he then 
went on, in a passage which we have given at length in 
another column, to suggest that, as the Parnellites are all 
going to oppose it, the security which the Bill might profess to 
give for the purchase-money to be advanced by the British 
Government would be utterly worthless, since the debtor 
would say to the creditor: ‘ Yes, you insisted on pay- 
ing the money, but then we never asked for it, and 
therefore you cannot ask us to pay it back.’ That is 
a suggestion to the Irish Party to repudiate every obliga- 
tion to which Ireland has been committed, without her own 
free will, since the Union. There was a time when Mr. Glad- 
stone would have characterised such a hint,—no doubt with 
an excess of vivacity and vigour,—as nefarious and infamous 
at the very least. For ourselves, we do not call this hint to 
Irishmen to repudiate obligations they have not separately 
approved, either nefarious or infamous. But we must insist 
that it is highly dislocating to the power and influence of the 
United Kingdom. Mr. Gladstone would fire the prairie rather 
than let his enemies under Mr. Balfour’s leadership come off 
victorious. ; 


Mr. Chamberlain made a vigorous speech at Birmingham 
on Thursday, but the vigour was decidedly more aggressive 
than it needed to be, and, to our thinking, than it should have 
been. “Mr. Gladstone’s Home-rule policy was conceived in 
secrecy, was born in deceit, and has been nurtured in evasion,” 
is not a sentence that, to our mind, at all correctly describes 
the almost childlike anxiety of diplomacy, and simple-minded 





determination not to be rash, which ushered in the great 
avowal of Home-rule views. And hard words like these do 
leave very bitter memories behind them. It is the same with 
Mr. Chamberlain’s comment on the certainly extraordinary 
comparison which has, he tells us, been made between Mr. 
Parnell and George Washington. It is as absurd a compari- 
son as could be made, but Mr. Chamberlain’s comment upon it 
was not as wise as it might have been. Still, nothing could 
be more effective as hard-hitting, if it had been a case where 
hard-hitting was desirable; and Mr. Chamberlain’s demonstra- 
tion that Mr. Parnell had positively asked for not only such 
a Land Bill as Mr. Balfour offers, but the pledge of such 
Trish securities as that Bill provides against the defalcation 
of tenants in the payment of instalments, will go a long way 
to show the country how little principle and how much vin- 
dictiveness there is in the Parnellite opposition to the Bill. 
There is no public orator who speaks with more coherence and 
force than Mr. Chamberlain, but the force is apt to be a little 
too savage. Probably the malignant attacks made upon him 
by the Gladstonians are more or less answerable for the seva 
indignatio of his retorts. 


It is possible that Thursday, May lst next, may witness a 
conflict in the streets of Paris. The leaders of the Socialists 
have summoned their followers of all nationalities to make a 
grand demonstration around the Are de Triomphe, in further- 
ance of the demand for a day of eight hours. As the language 
of their friends in the Press is most threatening, some of them 


might imperil public order, M. Constans has pledged himself 
to prohibit the assemblage, and if he is disobeyed, to disperse 
it by force. In ordinary cases this would be final, as the 
Socialists propose to occupy ground well suited to cavalry; 
but the Socialist leaders include some determined men, and 
they have “General” Cluseret among them, who knows 
how to organise street-fighting. It is possible, therefore, 
that the disturbances may be serious, though they can, 
of course, have but one result. The Chamber is wholly 
opposed to anarchy; and so long as the troops obey 
orders, no crowd, however large, or however full of drilled 
men, can stand up even for minutes against a regular Govern- 
ment. They might as well defy the lightning as the leaden 
spray which a modern regiment can pour out every ten seconds 
at point-blank range. In three minutes half the crowd would 
be dead. 


The Home Secretary, after the usual review of all the 
evidence in the Crewe murder, decided that George Davies, 
the younger of the lads convicted, who was only sixteen, was 
too young for execution, and accordingly commuted his sen- 
tence to penal servitude for life. The elder, Richard Davies, 
who was nineteen, was left for death, and was accordingly 
executed on Tuesday, declaring to the chaplain with his latest 
breath that he had no share in the actual killing of his father, 
never having struck him at all. Mr. Matthews’s decision 
appears to have been dictated by sound sense, both the con- 
demned having deserved death, but the younger having been 
spared on account of his years. The distinction made between 
the brothers has, however, greatly irritated a section of the 
public, who, after bombarding the Home Office with two 
thousand telegrams praying for a respite, have proceeded to 
abuse Mr. Matthews in the violent language now con- 
sidered to impart energy to remonstrance. He is even 
declared guilty of “a judicial murder,” which, as murder 
implies at once malice and illegality, is sheer nonsense. 
The usual argument is that George was worse than Richard, 
which is possibly true, but has nothing to do with the 
matter, as George was not spared because he was the 
less guilty, but because he was very young. Another argu- 
ment is that the jury added a recommendation to mercy, 
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which is also true; but they expressly stated that their only 
reason was the prisoners’ youth, of which the experienced 
Home Secretary was a much better judge than any juryman. 
The foreman of the jury, whose connection with the case 
ended, of course, with the verdict, actually telegraphed to the 
Queen begging for a respite “until the jury could report on 
the case,” and it is openly declared that no jury will hence- 
forward give a verdict of “Guilty” on acapitalcharge. In that 
event, murders will increase rapidly; but Mr. Matthews, 
whose nerve and equanimity deserve all praise, will still have 
been in the right. It is not for a Home Secretary to swerve 
from his duty because jurymen declare that they will refuse 
to do theirs. 


The German Emperor has issued another important 
“Imperial Rescript,” this time to the Army. His Majesty 
complains that he cannot complete the equipment required by 
recent additions to the strength of the Army for want of 
officers, and that this want is produced by the exclusiveness of 
commanders. They insist too much on nobility, or the 
possession of private means, or on scientific acquirements 
involving a University degree. His Majesty believes that “the 
sons of honourable middle-class families who cherish King 
and country, who love the profession of arms, and who enter- 
tain Christian sentiments,” will make excellent officers, and 
commands, therefore, that nobility be disregarded; that a 
private income of £30 a year be considered sufficient for a 
candidate ; and that all ranks shall avoid luxury, and do their 
duty in a spirit of self-sacrifice. He will form his opinion of 
officers according to their success in simplifying regimental 
living. Officers are “to enjoy life after the fulfilment of 
their duty.” We have commented on this order elsewhere. 
It is, as regards luxury, in exact accordance with the 
Prussian tradition which has always been a Spartan one; 
but as regards equality between noble and non-noble classes, 
itis an innovation, and four commanding officers of distinction 
have already resigned. The Rescript will, however, greatly 
increase the popularity of the Emperor with the middle class, 
which feels the favour hitherto shown to the “ Vons” as an 
insult to itself. It is alleged in Berlin that the remark about 
“Christian sentiments” was intended to exclude Jews; but 
the Emperor was probably only repeating his grandfather’s 
~ opinion that a pious man made the best soldier. 

The French Government is seriously hampered in its 
Colonial policy by the reluctance of the peasantry, and 
possibly of the soldiers also, to allow conscripts to be sent on 
distant tropical expeditions. It could, for instance, take pos- 
session of Dahomey, having a sound cause of quarrel with its 
King; but the Boulangists threaten, if it does, to make 
the expedition their stalking-horse with the electors, who 
will hear no reason on the subject. They know how 
their sons perish like flies in such places from want of 
sanitary care, and they simply will not have them sent 
there. The Ministry are therefore obliged, if the King 
retains his seven prisoners—whom, by-the-way, he threatens 
to behead—to invade his country with three thousand native 
troops from Senegal, who in all human probability will be 
beaten. They are better armed and officered than the 
Dahomans, but they will be seriously outnumbered by men of 
their own colour, and are not so certain to be executed if they 
run away. In that event, the Government will be compelled 
to use white soldiers, and the Minister who does it will pro- 
bably share the fate of M. Jules Ferry. The French peasants 
want to defeat Germany, and to be important in Europe, not 
to create tropical settlements where a few planters will grow 
rich, while a great many conscripts will die annually of 
malaria. That idea of Continental fathers, that their sons 
ought to live safely through their term of service, is a curious 
check on the utility of the conscription in providing masses of 
soldiers. 


The Roman correspondent of the Times announces that a 
grand financial crash in the capital of Italy can no longer 
be avoided. The Municipality has overspent its resources 
in the maddest way, and stories are rife of the wildest 
speculations by bankers. The Italian Government recently 
came forward to the aid of the city with a guarantee fora 
loan of £6,000,000; but this proved insufficient, and an inquiry 
was ordered, the results of which were kept secret. They 
were, however, of such a nature that the Government, it is 





stated, washes its hands of Rome, and that the resultin ¢ 

will endanger many financial institutions, and may ane 
all the cities of Italy. There is possibly some exaggeration - 
this account, but no one questions that great trouble jg ms 
hand as the result of excessive extravagance. It ig eine 
noticing that in the United States, in France, in New York 
in Rome, the first failure of democracy has been extravagane > 
So it will be also in Great Britain and London. Democre, 
enjoys expenditure which gives it a sense of life and 4 


“ : Power, 
and is too ignorant to foresee the consequences. ' 


The Duke of Cambridge, in a speech at Portsmouth on 
Monday, made a remark which may be of considerable im. 
portance. “He supposed he was coming very near to the end 
of his career, and he was glad to think that during the brief 
period which might be left to him, the exhibition which was 
about to be held in London, and of which that now being held 
in Portsmouth formed no inconsiderable part, had been in. 
augurated as showing what the officers and men of the British 
Army could do.” As the Duke is only seventy-one, quite young 
for an age which has seen the Emperor William, Count ‘nam 
Moltke, and Mr. Gladstone, he can hardly be referring to his own 
death, and it is understood that he alluded to his approaching 
resignation. This would be the opportunity for remodelling the 
control of the Army by replacing the Commander-in-Chief 
by a Chief of the Staff directly under the Minister of War, 
and with a seat in the Lords; but it is most improbable that 
it will be seized for any such purpose. The Queen was 
trained in the notion that the dynasty is not safe if the 
Commander-in-Chief is controlled by Parliament, and the 
Duke of Connaught will therefore replace his cousin at the 
Horse Guards. It is a pity, though the Duke of Connaught 
has been carefully trained, and is personally popular; but 
there is no help, though the old argument, that “the House 
would job the Army,” has no longer an application. 





Mr. A. J. Mounteney Jephson, perhaps the best of Mr. 
Stanley’s officers, protests in the Times against the small 
modicum of praise given to his Zanzibari followers, and the 
general indifference to the interests of the Negroes, the 
“lawful possessors” of Africa. The remonstrance is needed, 
particularly as regards the. absence of regular powers, and 
therefore of regular responsibility, in the leaders of expedi- 
tions; but Mr. Jephson pushes his argument too far. Its 
logical conclusion is that we should abandon not only Africa, 
but India and Australia, if not America too. The theory 
upon which Europe has proceeded in the occupations of the 
last three hundred years, is that no race can claim a continent 
of which it obviously can make no good use, and that even 
direct conquest is justifiable when it is necessary to secure the 
first conditions of civilisation. It may be doubted whether the 
conquest of Peru was justifiable, though that of Mexico was; 
but in Northern America, Australia, and savage Africa, all 
the conditions which excuse the use of force existed or exist 
to the full. The Redmen and the Australian aborigines 
would never have improved, nor will the Negro, unless he is 
drilled into tranquillity. The tribes on the Congo have had 
three thousand years of independence to show their capacity 
in, and with every natural advantage of soil, river, and 
minerals, are savages still. 


Mr. W. H. Smith made a short speech at Henley on Wed- 
nesday, in which he indulged in the vain aspiration that 
Members of the House of Commons would not insist on using 
the same arguments over and over again, very seldom repeating 
these arguments even in so good a form as that in which they had 
at first been produced. We heartily sympathise with the First 
Lord of the Treasury, and with all who have to listen to this 
monotonous reiteration, for it is like listening to all the clocks 
in a clocky neighbourhood as they reiterate the announcement 
of the same hour; but is it not part of the duty of a House of 
Representatives to give some impression to the country of the 
tenacity with which particular arguments take hold of 
commonplace minds? We hardly know whether an argument 
has really penetrated the constituencies or not, till we have 
heard it repeated in fifty different forms by different men, and 
have noticed whether or not the very worst form in which it is 
echoed is one that shows its impressiveness for a slow, awkward, 
and groping sort of mind. If it does, that is probably, to the 
Parliamentary statesmen, the most useful reiteration it has 
received. 
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‘ yong on the merits of Lord Salisbury’s 

Mr. one —— rege rai that England does not 
iane* a cobably cannot with advantage raise, more than 
og ‘4 of the food of the people of this country, and must 
-_ the other two-thirds with her foreign commerce. If 
po ot protect our foreign commerce, and let the world 
i paneer ow will protect it, the English people must suffer 
ect relation to the cost at which they get their food ; and 
a ner which made an addition to the Navy, a fortification 
f our coaling-stations, an addition to the number of our fast 
pe and a firm attitude towards Powers willing, like 
peti to encroach on the rights of our people abroad, so 
pe ik wee to the well-being of the country. Mr. Smith 
pany tie in his praise of Mr. Goschen, and enthusiastic in 
ve edumivation of Mr. Balfour, and, on the whole, made a very 
modest as well as a very moderate speech, taking no credit to 
himself for a firmness for which he deserves much credit, but 
giving all the praise to the Prime Minister and his two great 


colleagues. 


it was 


Mr. Courtney's speech at Liskeard on Wednesday struck, 
as we think, precisely the right note, in reference to the action 
of the House of Commons in relation to the Parnell Com- 
mission. He pointed out, as we have done, that the publication 
of the forged letters being unquestionably and admittedly a 
breach of privilege, and yet one which the House very wisely 
thought it undesirable to notice at the time, there was a special 
reason for referring to the culpable carelessness which had 
given rise to that breach of privilege at the time the Report 
of the Special Commissioners was adopted. ‘“ He had worked,” 
he said, “in close alliance with the Times’ men, and because 
he knew them so well, because he knew their honour and their 
integrity, and that no one would wilfully or consciously 
commit any act of injustice against any human being, because 
he knew the principles on which the paper had been and was 
conducted, he was free to condemn the carelessness manifested 
in that particular case.” Mr. Courtney spoke with perfect 
approbation both of the Tithes Bill and of the Irish Land 
Bill, and especially condemned the attempt to nibble away at 
the tithes revenue in order to please the landlords; and in the 
end, he said, it would benefit no one else. Mr. Courtney’s 
testimony to the two principal measures of the Government 
is very weighty testimony, perhaps the most weighty that 
the House of Commons could produce. 

Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, speaking at Bristol on Wednesday, 
at the annual banquet of the Bristol Chamber of Commerce, 
ventured to think that the more carefully labour was organised 
in England, the less we should hear of the mischievous effect 
of struggles between capital and labour. He attributed these 
struggles chiefly to a defective organisation of labour. Even 
the recent strikes meant that English labour is not fully 
organised, and has not the full means of judging what 
is just and what is unjust, what is prudent and what 
is imprudent, in adjusting the relations between capital 
and labour. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach held that as the 
organisation of labour becomes more and more complete, 
the quarrels between the labourers and the capitalists will 
become fewer and fewer, and much more easy of settlement. 
And he held that the results of the Berlin Conference would 
convince working men that England is a good deal ahead of 
the rest of the world as regards the protection of labour, and that 
there is no excuse, at least in England, for the kind of violence of 
which the labour party in the various Continental States are 

often guilty. That is a hopeful though, we trust, not a 
sanguine view of the matter. 


Mr. Stanhope made a speech at Spilsby, in Lincolnshire, on 
Wednesday, in which he did justice to Sir William Harcourt’s 
remarkable aptitude for turning round upon himself,—in rela- 
tion to the Tithes measure. Sir William, he said, was absolutely 
ready at any time to contradict what he had said the day 
before, and his action in the House of Commons reminded him 
forcibly of the proceedings of one of Sir William’s ancestors, 
a certain Lord Harcourt, who was going to fight a duel with 
another man on account of a lady. Lord Harcourt wished the 
duel to take place at once; but his second pointed out to him 
that it was usual, and would be more proper, to allow a certain 
time to elapse before the duel was fought. To this Lord 
Harcourt replied: “No; I will not wait. I believe I love the 
lady now, but I am not quite sure that I should love her 


to-morrow.” So Sir William Harcourt was compelled to fight 
his political duels at once, on behalf of sentiments which, for 
anything he knew, he should not hold the next day, if he were 
to be rash enough to wait till the next day before taking up 
the quarrel. 


Lord Bury, as Chairman of the Electric Traction Company, 
wrote to the Times on Wednesday, asking for a short word to 
express the idea of carriage by electric power. He himself 
suggested the verbs to “ohm” or to “volt,” neither of which 
will be adopted. A dozen correspondents wrote on Thursday 
and Friday, suggesting verbs such as “to motor,” “to 
mote,” “to electrise,” “to coulomb,” and even “to squirm,” 
all of which strike us as either barbarous or silly. If 
we are to manufacture a word from a man’s name, the 
right one is “to galvan,” from Galvani; but there is 
a “natural” word ready to hand. Oddly enough, the 
quality of electricity which has struck the general mind is 
not its amazing speed, but its power of travelling far; and 
every application of the new force has been christened by that 
adjective in its Greek form. We say “telegraph” and “tele- 
phone;” and why should we not say “telepher” to express 
“far-carrying” power? We could then not only say, “We 
telephered in the new launch from Putney to Mortlake,” but, 
‘We telephered a thousand tons with the new machine eight 
feet into the air.” The word would fit any use of electric energy 
as a motive power, and would be understood, just like its con- 
geners, exactly as intended. It is not a monosyllable, it is 
true; but it is just as easy both to pronounce and spell. 


Lord Randolph Churchill is following up his attack on the 
Parnell Commission by attacks on Mr. Balfour’s Irish Land 
Bill, which he has thrown into the form of letters to the 
Morning Post. His chief criticism is the same as Mr. Glad- 
stone’s, that the Bill makes the Government the landlord to 
whom the tenants’ rent and instalments of redemption money 
are payable, and that this is especially dangerous when it is 
evident that the Irish Party do not accept the Bill, and will 
regard themselves as quite irresponsible for the Irish securities 
to which, if passed, it will commit them. The obvious answer 
is that Great Britain has ample power, both financial and 
constabulary, to take care of her own interests; that some- 
thing must be risked for the purpose of restoring order 
in Ireland; and that the least imaginable risk will be in- 
eurred by a policy which holds out to a large tenantry the 
prospect of becoming the absolute masters of their own 
holdings. The danger, indeed, which Lord Randolph Churchill 
thinks so great, is appreciable, but not considerable. We will 
not say that it is no greater than the danger of having him 
for an opponent, for two reasons,—first, that we do not regard 
that danger as equal in amount to the danger of having him 
for a friend; and next, that we do consider it a serious 
disadvantage to place the State in the awkward position of 
collecting rent as it collects revenue. But in Ireland every 
political step is simply a choice of evils, and every step is wise 
which selects the least of many alternative evils. 


“Churchmen in Council ” do not seem to us to have made very 
much of their deliberations. They have got as far as saying that 
they wish the Church to act like a living Church, and to give her 
own advice, through her own proper Houses of Convocation in 
both the Provinces, to Parliament as to how to get out of the 
many scandals and quarrels caused by the different interpreta- 
tions of the Ornaments Rubric ; but they will not even venture 
so far as to suggest to the Convocations of the two Provinces 
what the best remedy would be. The editor of the Guardian 
neatly remarks on “Churchmen in Council’s” much ery and 
little wool :—“To compare ecclesiastical things with secular, 
‘Churchmen in Council’ are in the position of an association 
which should propose to petition Parliament to settle the Irish 
Question without saying whether it wished that settlement to 
take the shape of Home-rule or maintenance of the Union. 
For our own part, we should prefer to know beforehand what 
it is that we are asking for.” But “Churchmen in Council ” 
cannot bear to be so presumptuous as to prompt Convocation. 
They want to elicit a response, not to suggest it. If the two 
Convocations should neutralise each other, “ Churehmen in 
Council” would, we presume, humbly express their gratitude. 


Bank Rate, 33 per cent. 





New Consols (2{) were on Friday 973 to 98. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S HINT. 


NE of Mr. Gladstone’s most earnest supporters in 

the Press says of him, that he “is never so 
dangerous as when he is smiling.” We have not been 
accustomed to think that true of Mr. Gladstone. We 
should have said just the opposite,—that his smiles are not 
cloaks for hostility ; that, on the contrary, his hostility is 
just as frank as it is often fierce. We have never thought 
him, and hope never to think him, one of the sardonic 
politicians whom Pope described as “ Willing to wound, 
and yet afraid to strike,” who “Just hint a fault, and 
hesitate dislike.” On the contrary, he is, if anything, over- 
impetuous in assault. Mr. Disraeli said of him, “I shall 
never forget his look ; I was thankful that there was a sub- 
stantial piece of furniture between us ;” and that description 
of him by his chief antagonist may be taken as a fair reply 
to the admirer who thinks his smile more dangerous than 
his frown. But though Mr. Gladstone always seems to us 
open enough in his strictures on his foes, we must add that 
he has a genius for agitation which was certainly never 
even suspected till within the last twenty-five years of his 
fifty-eight years of public life, and that the hints he drops 
to popular leaders are sometimes a great deal more 
effective and fruitful of result than any of his House of 
Commons arguments. We should ourselves think that 
his remark, in 1866 or 1867, that, after all, the working 
classes, whom it was proposed to admit to the suffrage, 
were “our own flesh and blood,” had more to do with 
carrying him back to power in 1868 than any provision of 
the Bill in defence of which he dropped that obiter dictum. 
And certainly the much more ambiguous observation which 
he threw off at the Tring Station on Tuesday, that if Mr. 
Balfour’s Bill passes, the Irish people might repudiate 
the securities given by that Bill for the purchase-money 
of Irish estates, on the ground that their representa- 
tives did not like the Bill, and voted against it, appears 
to us calculated to exert a very mischievous influence on 
the conduct of the Irish people. The passage is a very 
remarkable one. ‘“ Well now, ladies and gentlemen, there 
is one thing that ought always to be considered when you 
lend your money, and that is that the debtor becomes a 
party to the transaction. It is a very awkward thing 
when, after you have advanced your money, the borrower 
says: ‘Yes, but I never borrowed it.’ Unfortunately, that 
is exactly what the Irish people interested in the Irish 
public funds will, I am afraid, be able to say, because the 
Irish representatives protest against the whole proceeding. 
But I want to know what sort of security there would be 
for this thirty-three millions of money. The Irish people 
will be able to say, ‘Yes, you chose to send this money 
over here, but we, by our representatives, protested against 
the whole proceeding, and therefore it is impossible that 
with either justice, or even decency, you can pretend to 
expect it from us,’—a very stiff, indigestible point there.” 
That appears to hint that Mr. Gladstone intends to support 
the Irish people in repudiating Irish land legislation by any 
Parliament that is not either a Home-rule Parliament, or 
at least a Parliament containing a majority of Irish repre- 
sentatives favourable to the measure proposed,—which 
means, practically, a Parliament pledged to give Home-rule 
toIreland. And we can hardly conceive a hint more subver- 
sive of all existing law and authority. For it implies that 
Mr. Gladstone would sanction with relation to the next Irish 
Land Act, the same policy which he so imperiously con- 
demned Mr. Parnell for pursuing with relation to the Land 
Act of 1881,—in other words, a deliberate attempt to 
render it nugatory only because it had not received the 
support of the disaffected majority of the Irish repre- 
sentatives. Nothing could surpass in force the grandeur 
of the displeasure with which Mr. Gladstone treated Mr. 
Parnell’s endeavour to prevent the Irish Land Act of 1881 
from having a fair trial in Ireland. And yet now, within 
ten years’ time, he is lending the whole weight of his own 
authority to the plea that if the next Irish Land Act is 
passed against the will of the Parnellite Members, Ireland 
will be quite justified in refusing to regard her credit as 
pledged to guarantee Great Britain against loss by the 
defalcations of any tenant-farmers who may purchase their 
holdings under Mr. Balfour’s Act. Such are the mental 
gyrations of this great statesman, who within a decade has 





learned to praise what he once passionately ¢ 
to condemn what he once susbenahile pect nae 
too, without betraying any sign of humiliation at hi we 
violent change of front. en 
Suppose Mr. Balfour’s Irish Land Bill 
what is it that Mr. Gladstone hints to the ae — 
his wish to see? We will not do him the injustice te 
suppose that he means to hint to the peasantr ies 
voluntarily contract with their landlords to aed “ 
their holdings under the conditions prescribed } Mr 
Balfour’s Bill, that they will not be bound ie ae 
their engagement and pay their instalments. What 4 
do suppose him to hint is this, that the public securities 
which the Bill proposes that Ireland should place between 
the defaulting tenants, if any, and the British taxpayer 
are not securities which there need be any obligation on 
the Irish people to make good, seeing that they had onl 
been granted by British votes against the good-will of the 
majority of the Irish representatives. If that, as we 
suppose, be the drift of Mr. Gladstone’s hint, it is at least 
a fair warning that Mr. Gladstone regards his agitation 
as having an ex post facto operation in dissolving the 
moral validity of all Acts passed by a United Parliament 
without the sanction of the majority of the Irish repre. 
sentatives. Nor can we conceive any doctrine less likely 
to reconcile the people of Great Britain to Mr. Gladstone's 
policy. It means that Mr. Gladstone so entirely regards 
his own decision that the Irish people are entitled to what 
they ask for, as equivalent to the decision of the whole 
United Kingdom, that he has no scruple in aiding and 
abetting those Irishmen who treat all ad interim enactments 
as so much wastepaper, except so far as under their sanction 
an unjust law may be unjustly enforced. In other words, 
supposing his agitation to be successful, it is to wipe out 
the authority of all previous law which happened to have 
been unpopular in the particular province which is now 
on the point of regaining what Mr. Gladstone calls its 
freedom. The first result of Home-rule would therefore 
be to repeal, morally at least, a great portion of the Irish 
statute law of the whole of this century; for Mr. 
Gladstone will hardly go so far as to date this working 
of an ex post facto revolution from the moment when 
his own rather unique conscience became convinced 
that O’Connell, Butt, and Parnell had been in the 
right, and Lord Grey, Lord Melbourne, Lord John 
Russell, Lord Derby, and Lord Palmerston in the 
wrong. If the Irish might be justified, as Mr. Glad- 
stone hinted at Tring, in denying the claim on them of 
any public security granted by Mr. Balfour’s Bill, on the 
ground that the Irish representatives were opposed to 
it, and that it was passed only by a majority of the 
United Parliament in which the hostile Irish majority was 
swallowed up, then the same must be true of every one of 
his own early financial measures which a majority of the 
Irish Members can be shown to have opposed. In short, 
the whole legislation of the century must be picked to 
pieces, to find out in which of its enactments an Irish 
majority did or did not concur, and only those measures 
will remain invested with the moral authority of law to which 
the Irish representatives happened to have given a Parlia- 
mentary majority. Is this really the constitutional teaching: 
of the great statesman whom we have most of us admired 
and revered so long? We have long ago seen the budding 
of this lawless doctrine in Mr. Gladstone’s treatment of 
the “ Plan of Campaign,” and what he is pleased to call 
“exclusive dealing.” But we certainly did not expect it to 
blossom into this cynical hint to the Irish, that they may 
discredit as soon as they please any legislative measure 
pledging Irish credit, which is not passed with a clear 
majority of Irish votes. If that be good doctrine, it would 
be equally good doctrine to maintain that any raising of the 
spirit-duties against which a majority of Irish votes was 
recorded, has no longer any moral claim on the Ireland of 
the future, and that illicit stills which may be detected in 
Ireland after such a raising of the spirit-duties, ought not 
to be confiscated by the Irish revenue officers of the future. 
It seems to us a profoundly melancholy thing that a 
leader who has occupied, and will always occupy, so great 
a place in the imagination and admiration of his fellow- 
countrymen, should be stimulated by the intensity of his 
partisanship to drop such hints as these to a people never 
deficient in aptitude for taking hints to cheat the law. 
There is, as we have too frequentiy had occasion to notice 
in Mr. Gladstone, a tendency to political antinomianism the 
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‘mself has made up his mind that any law 
moment he aeht to be repealed. He has no feeling of 
is ni rity due to law as law, of the vast and incredible 
the hi ¢ which is done by those who cannot wait till they 
_ changed the law, but positively itch to show their 
— ‘al hatred to it. It is not often that great Prime 
Mini tore betray a sympathy with this childish and 
sre impatience. But, unhappily, Mr. Gladstone is 
“en the few who have done so; and it seems to us to 
pare seriously his otherwise immense claims on the 
sevesanoe and admiration of Englishmen. 





THE GERMAN EMPEROR’S MAIN IDEA. 


T will be some time before any of us, whether Germans 

I or outsiders, even think that we thoroughly under- 
stand the character of the German Emperor. We have 
not seen him yet in conflict or agreement with his Parlia- 
ment; his foreign policy—by which we mean his leading 
object in foreign affairs—is almost entirely unknown, and 
may on points be quite original ; and there is as yet but 
little light as to his capacity for steady persistence in one 
groove of thought. He is, too, we must remember, a 
mixed man, inheriting in one mind the double impulse 
which has appeared from time to time in individuals of 
his family,—the strong domineering, fighting, and ruling 
tendency so marked in his grandfather, and the impartial 
reflectiveness so strongly indicated throughout the history 
of his father. The two tendencies, when mixed together as 
they were in Frederick the Great, produced a cynical tyrant 
of rare gifts for war and administration, and we have yet 
to see what the combination will mean in this young man 
who has stepped with such marvellous self-confidence to 
the front of the world. One leading thought, however, in 
the Emperor’s mind begins to be tolerably clear. He has 
conceived the idea that kingship in its older form, king- 
ship combining the right to lead with the right to forbid 
and to regulate, is still possible, if only the King will be 
modern, and keep his mind in some sympathy with the 
tendencies of his age. This idea shines out through 
the whole of the Emperor’s proceedings in relation to 
labour, his theory obviously being that in the world of 
to-day it is associated labour which is powerful, and that 
artisans, as distinguished from peasants, must be made 
less uncomfortable if the State, and therefore the Throne, 
are nut to be undermined by widespread dissatisfaction 
with all that exists. That is perhaps, under its different 
forms, the deepest of modern secular convictions, and it 
has obviously inspired the Emperor, the main defect of 
whose temperament—possibly a temporary one—is hurry, 
in his efforts to force forward solutions of the labour 
problems. The same idea came out with still greater 
clearness in his General Order, which foreigners almost 
missed, peremptorily commanding all officers to behave 
more kindly to their men, and threatening to punish 
tyranny with exemplary severity; and it seems to us 
to be the very root of the recent Imperial Rescript about 
luxury and exclusiveness in the Army. The anti-luxury 
part of that Order, of which so much is made by writers 
who at heart think all officers idle seekers after pleasure, is 
not, in our judgment, of much importance. Every 
General and every ruler who has to raise a large body of 
officers always protests against luxury,—firstly, because 
the ideas of endurance and efficiency are in soldiers’ minds 
inseparably connected ; and secondly, because if officers 
will not live frugally, it is not possible to secure a sufficient 
supply. There are not rich men enough who will take to 
a hard career. The Emperor confesses frankly to this 
motive, saying that he has still to provide officers 
for whole departments of the Reserves, and that if 
entrance is not made easier to men of limited means, 
he shall never get them. He goes, however, a great 
deal further than this, and in his condemnation of ex- 
clusiveness mounts on the modern platform. He will not 
have his military organisation impaired by so much atten- 
tion to questions of birth and fortune. “The spread of 
education,” says his Majesty, ‘among the German people 
furnishes a possibility of widening the sphere in which 
officers should be recruited. At the present time the 
nobility cannot claim tlie right of alone supplying the 
Army with officers. Nevertheless, the noble sentiments 


which at all times have animated the officers’ corps must 
remain unaltered. This can only be if the candidates for 
the rank of officer are recruited from a medium in which 


this nobility of sentiment prevails. The descendants of 
the noble families of the country and the sons of brave 
officers and civil servants form the traditional nucleus of 
the officers’ corps ; but concurrently with these the sons of 
honourable middle-class families who cherish King and 
country, who love the profession of arms, and who enter- 
tain Christian sentiments, appear to me as equally capable 
of furnishing in the future a valuable contingent to the 
Army.” 

To understand the greatness of the change which that 
order introduces, we must recall one of the traditional 
rules of the Prussian Army. Theoretically, birth has in 
that Army no claim, but practically no man can either 
enter it or rise in it without the consent of his brother- 
officers, and especially his commanding officer, who in this 
regard is the virtual president of a close corporation which 
sends in lists to the final authority. This privilege has 
been used for generations to keep out or keep down all 
but three classes of officers,—those who are “noble” by 
birth, those who possess considerable private means for 
Germany, and those who are patronised either directly by 
the King—which is final, and overrides all disqualifica- 
tions—or by persons nearly as potent with society. The 
system increases brotherhood in the corps, which is 
valuable; but it develops that demeanour towards the 
men against which the Emperor recently protested, it 
immensely diminishes the reservoir of officers, and it is 
hopelessly opposed to every modern idea. Therefore, the 
Emperor sweeps it summarily away, and this not by a 
quiet, confidential circular, but by a public Rescript by 
which he must stand, and which is understood to be so 
fully meant that four commandants of high rank, unable 
to endure what they think almost a degradation of their 
corps d’élite, have sent in their resignations. The Emperor, 
in fact, supersedes birth and fortune in favour of educa- 
tion, which is precisely what the English, by their system 
of competitive examinations, have also done. The new 
scheme is not democratic at all, education always implying 
in all countries some degree of expense ; but it is approved 
by the democracy, God knows why, and is essentially and 
thoroughly modern, being, in fact, a singular compromise 
between the modern conviction that equality is right, and 
the modern idea that instruction, knowledge, science, 
expertness, call it what you like, does excessively and 
radically differentiate mankind. A Bengalee is not 
able to rule Bengalees; but he ought to be able, and if 
he has passed through a University, he is able,—that 
is the last modern gospel, and that the German Emperor 
accepts. He intends to rule, there is no doubt about 
that, but to rule with modern objects, though in the ancient 
way. 

We shall see whether he succeeds. There is no reason 
that we know of why he should not, if he has the necessary 
capacities, for though the age thinks itself democratic, the 
majority of men are always seeking guidance, and would 
rather obey a clear order than be perplexed by the 
necessity of deciding for themselves; but the capacities 
are essential. It is useless to discuss them before they 
develop themselves, especially in the case of a man whose 
health, in spite of his immense physical energy, is by no 
means ideally perfect ; but it is difficult to avoid a moment’s 
thought as to the direction which a German Emperor, if 
really a modern man, would take in foreign affairs. 
Clearly he would be interested, to say the least, in Colonial 
experiments, for the modern notion—how curiously at 
variance with the notions of forty years ago!—is that 
Colonies bring wealth ; and the necessity of public wealth 
is an axiom with all who take up the question of associated 
labour. The indications already are that the Emperor is 
a “Colonist;” but what, on the hypothesis, would be 
his course in foreign affairs? We think he would seek 
the armed tranquillity which is clearly, from all the 
evidence, regarded by the modern mind as the prac- 
ticable ideal. The non-resistance idea, noble as it 
may be in itself, has no hold whatever; but the 
notion of keeping peace, and staying indoors, like 
the “strong man armed,” has an enormous influence,—in 
fact, induces Europe to endure its preposterous military 
expenditure. To secure this tranquillity, the Emperor 
must pacify either Russia or France, or both, and thus 
create either a real peace, or a League of Peace so powerful 
that attack on it would be visibly hopeless and absurd. 
Whether he will make the effort, we do not know; but it 





is noteworthy that all rumours should point to his doing 
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precisely what, from his assumed standpoint, we should 
expect him to do. The inspired papers in Paris begin 
to say that the young Emperor is trying to conciliate 
France, and even inquiring whether there is any compro- 
mise which France would accept. The rumours are not 
definite as to proposals, for the neutralisation of “the 
Reichsland ” (Alsace-Lorraine), would shut-in France in a 
ring of neutral States,and compel Italy to become her ally, 
lest she should be left isolated to bear the full burden of 
French ambition; but they are definite as to a marked 
change of tone in the German Court. On the other hand, 
the Emperor, while renewing and even strengthening his 
alliance with Austria and Italy, is obviously courting 
Russia, and has signified his intention of meeting his 
cousin, the Czar, at the great military manceuvres of 
the summer. He is not doing this without a purpose, 
and the purpose can hardly be to intensify any existing 
feeling of hostility. The jealousies of Europe can hardly 
be soothed away by any negotiation, but the fears 
may; and a proposal for a pretty long “Truce of God” 
seems to us one quite in harmony with the Emperor’s 
temperament, and one which would be fairly considered 
by statesmen hampered and worried by financial diffi- 
culties from which ten years of peace and accumulation 
would relieve them. Disarmament we look on as a 
dream, the peoples not being ready if the Kings are; 
but a long truce is possible, and if all parties to the 
treaty agree to punish its violation, it might be kept. 
Human affairs seldom go right, and even a truce may be 
a dream; but that the German Emperor will make some 
effort in the direction of making things pleasanter for his 
people, seems to us to follow from all that can be seen of 
his main idea. The effort may be ill-directed, or may be out 
of accord with tendencies stronger than Kings, or may fail 
from causes as yet unperceived ; but its attraction is sure 
to be felt by a man who desires to make his people more 
content, to rule as their representative, and to be exceed- 
ingly successful and conspicuous in all that he does. An 
international Truce of God, decreed as it were by armed 
giants, would be something almost theatrically startling 
as: well as fine ; and if we do not misread him, the German 
Emperor, modern in that also, is not above being moved 
by this consideration. 


AN UNASSUMING GOVERNMENT. 


R. W. H. SMITH said very justly, in his modest 
speech at Henley on Wednesday, that his claim to 

assist in directing the affairs of this country consisted in his 
being a man of business, and he was modest enough to say, 
what we do not think is true, that it consisted only in his 
being a man of business. It consists even more in his 
being a modest man of business, which men of business, 
especially when very successful indeed, are by no means 
apt to be. But the importance of the First Lord of the 
Treasury at the present time depends really in a very great 
degree on his unassuming desire to promote the objects of 
the whole Government, and this in no small degree by 
effacing himself, by carefully abstaining from inflicting too 
much advice upon the House, by never betraying the least 
irritation at the unmanageable character of some of his 
opponents, by showing his reluctance even to move the 
closure of debate till the need for it becomes obvious even 
to the dullest eye, by giving his colleagues the fullest credit 
for all they have done to promote the good of the country ; 
and, in short, by a complete unassumingness, though this is 
combined with as considerable an efficiency as the leadership 
of a House so full of complex and difficult elements will 
permit. And, as a matter of fact, we do sincerely believe 
that Mr. W. H. Smith has more than justified his own 
remark, “I dislike to make promises; I think, as a man 
of business, that actions are always better than words,” in 
his leadership of the House and his conduct of the 
government. He described the true character of the 
Government when he named Lord Salisbury, Mr. Goschen, 
and Mr. Balfour as its three leading members, and yet 
spoke of even their achievements as more creditable 
for their actual efficiency than for their brilliance or 
conspicuousness. Lord Salisbury, he said, had carefully 
avoided boastfulness in his management of foreign policy, 
but he had sustained the rightful claims of this country 
with as complete an absence of bluster as it was possible 
to secure, even when he had to resist the attempt of a weak 
Power to encroach on our rights. Mr. Goschen, in his 


financial operations, had seemed to Sides tee 

actually done, for the result of his et ab a 
Debt will be much more visible some fifteen youre hy - 
than it is now; and a good deal of his reform ha — 
devoted to diminish the pressure of local burdens ; hich 
do not tell at all on Imperial finance. Again, Mr Balk “4 
success has been due far more to his tenacity in Me be 
tering the law than to his proposals for altering it; so thee 
even in the case of the three leading members of the 
Government, their real achievements have been considerably 
greater than the public give them credit for. The same * 
quite as true of Mr. Smith’s own part in leading the Hou ; 
of Commons. It has been in the highest degree shady 
and unassuming. He has never even wished to pose a 

doing great things, and the consequence is that he “ne 
really succeeded in doing things much more considerable 
than shrewd men thought possible under the unpromising 
circumstances. 

Whatever description might be given of the present 
Government, no one certainly would ever think of describing 
it as a “ Government of all the talents.” But we think it 
might be very justly described as a “ Government of all the 
industries.” Consider only what it has effected in a quiet 
way besides pushing aside the preposterous claims of 
Portugal, diminishing the taxation and the amount of 
the National Debt, and reducing crime in Ireland to a 
minimum. As Mr. Smith pointed out, very great pro- 
gress has been made in arming our ships,—progress 
due to the steady perseverance of Lord George Hamilton 
and Mr. Stanhope,—and in fortifying our coaling- 
stations, as well as in adding substantially to the 
strength of the Navy. Then Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
has done a really good work at the Board of Trade in 
regulating the railway rates, of which there was so much 
complaint. Mr. Ritchie has given new life to the Local 
Government Department, and started, indeed, quite a new 
era. And besides all this, it looks very much as if the 
new Permanent Secretary of the Education Department, 
of whom nobody had heard before his appointment, had 
turned out to be a man of the highest type of effi- 
ciency, who could keep all that was good in the old 
policy, and yet combine with it all that was wanted 
to get rid of mere routine and stereotyped formula, 
and leave teaching-talent, zeal, and energy free. Even 
one Department against which lately there has been the 
greatest outcry, the Home Department, has, we contend, 
been managed with exceptional firmness and discretion. 
The public seem to forget that the Home Secretary’s duty 
is not to interfere with the ordinary course of the law, 
except when there is an emergency requiring him to in- 
terfere. It is his first duty not to interfere unnecessarily, 
and that is just the duty which he has centrived to 
remember and to perform as very few of his predecessors 
have remembered and performed it. In almost every 
department of State, excepting, no doubt, the appointment 
of one rather supererogatory Commission to which the 
Government were hounded on,—(and even there, as good 
luck would have it, the consequences of the appointment 
of that Commission were so fortunate as to extinguish in 
the minds of many who objected to it, their disapprobation 
of that deviation from a wise reticence) ,—the characteristic 
of this Government has been that it has not been a fussy 
Government, and has, on the whole, done more thau it 
promised to do, instead of less. 

We must add that a great deal of the success of this 
Government in getting through practical work is due to 
Mr. W. H. Smith’s personal modesty and indifference to 
the appearance of defeat. Two of the three statesmen to 
whom he attributes the chief merits of the Government,— 
Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour,—are certainly not desti- 
tute of that taste and talent for sharp repartee which not 
unfrequently results in bitter recriminations, and in the 
consequent loss of public time and public temper. Lord 
Salisbury has the genius of a considerable orator for 
“ oibes and jeers,” and Mr. Balfour has the literary turn 
which cannot always deny itself the satisfaction of a telling 
epigram or a stroke of irony. They both of them display 
the power and incur the disagreeable consequence of 
the sort of capacity of which Mr. Chamberlain’s speech 
at Birmingham on Thursday gives us so conspicuous 
an example. But Mr. W. H. Smith resembles more, 
in his sedate good-temper, the colourlessness of Lord 
Hartington’s supreme good sense. And the complete 





absence from his manner of anything like scorn, or 
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atience, under circumstances often of almost 
- tolerable provocation, has smoothed the path to many a 
in all success without which the greater successes of the 
Government could never have been gained. To our minds, 
had peen the chief feature of Lord Salisbury’s Govern- 
ent that it has been an unassuming Government. And 
though in great affairs all the members of the Govern- 
ment may share in the credit of that characteristic, so far 

regards the unassumingness of speech and manner, 
ore W. H. Smith well deserves the lion’s share of the 
credit which it has in this way gained. Much has been 
effected in the House of Commons which never could have 
peen effected, if the Leader of the House had not been 
essentially calm, cool, indifferent to small annoyances, and 
discriminating in his judgment on the right mode of 
treating unreasonable opposition and acrimonious assaults. 


even imp 





MR. MATTHEWS AND THE CREWE MURDER. 


E do not believe that there has been, as is alleged, 

an “explosion of public feeling” against Mr. 
Matthews on account of his decision in the Crewe murder 
ease. On the contrary, we believe that the quiet millions 
of observers who do not write letters to the newspapers or 
telegrams to the Queen are contented with his judgment, 
which, if it erred at all, erred on the side of mercy. If 
capital punishment is ever just, it is clearly just in cases of 
deliberate parricide, which has been regarded through all 
ages as the blackest of crimes; and if both the accused 
young men had been left to the penalty prescribed by law, 
there would have been no ground for impugning the con- 
duct of the Home Secretary, who throughout his term of 
office has displayed a judicial spirit, a determination to 
prefer principle to “ popular opinion,” worthy of the 
highest commendation. Mr. Matthews considered, however, 
that in the case of the younger and probably more guilty 
of the accused, his age left some room for doubt as to the 
fullness of his responsibility, and so thinking, very properly 
from his point of view, commuted his sentence to penal 
servitude for life. That decision will, we doubt not, be 
satisfactory to the body of the people, who have not yet 
learned to think that the guilt of murder can be diminished 
by the fact that the victim was the murderers’ father; but 
if it is not, that is a discredit to them, and not to the Home 
Secretary. The mass of electors are not the interpreters 
of the law, but the trained experts to whom they delegate 
that function, and with whom they have absolutely no 
right of interference except through Parliament, and then 
only in the form of a dismissal. If they have, then that 
right must be as perfect in the case of an acquittal which 
the majority disapprove as of a sentence which they dis- 
like, and we are in presence of Lynch-law. Why should 
they not, if they are the ultimate judges, go and hang an 
accused man at once ? It is not an explosion of public feeling 
which has occurred, but a new revelation of the modern 
tendency which begins to threaten all law, even the law which 
forbids parricide, the tendency to believe that any citizen 
has a right to interfere with any law, if only he dislikes its 
application to the individual case. By law, the English 
Home Secretary is, during the reign of a female Sovereign, 
—for on the next vacancy in the throne, the old right of 
the Kings will revive—placed in the position of a Revising 
Judge, bound to confirm or commute capital sentences 
according to his own judgment and conscientious belief 
as to the guilt of the condemned. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Matthews received two thousand telegrams from different 
men seeking to influence his decision, a proceeding which, 
in the case of any other Judge, would not only have been 
condemned by opinion, but would have been punishable 
by law. They might just as well have sent threatening 
letters to Mr. Justice Wills, promising to urge his 
dismissal if he passed any sentence of which they 
disapproved, or have threatened to lynch the foreman of 
the jury if the verdict were an unpleasing one. Of the 
entire two thousand makers of bulletins, only one, the 
Judge, if he happened to telegraph, can have had any true 
locus standi, for we utterly reject the new pretension 
advanced by the jurymen who heard the case. They have no 
more to do either with the sentence or with its execution 
than any other citizens. Their functions end when they 
ave pronounced their verdict as to the guilt or innocence 
of the accused, and for their foreman to interfere after- 
wards is as purely officious as it would have been for any 
other person. As to the threat made on their behalf by 


many of our contemporaries, that if they are not attended 
to, the next verdict will be one of acquittal, it is a mere 
defiance of moral principle. Because one set of jurymen 
who have nothing to do with the matter are displeased by the 
execution of the legal sentence on a prisoner whom they 
pronounced guilty, therefore another set of jurymen in 
another case are, in defiance of their oaths, to return an 
unjust verdict. The argument is simply monstrous, and, 
we venture to say, could not have been put forward 
except at a moment when all things, even the bases of 
morality, have been thrown into the crucible, in order that 
men may see whether melting down will destroy them or 
not. It is argued that the jury recommended Richard 
Davies to mercy, and that this is within their right; 
and that is undoubtedly true; but the recommenda- 
tion has no operative force of itself, either as against 
the Judge’s sentence or the Home Secretary’s decision 
as to its execution. It is simply one of the material 
facts bearing upon the case which the Home Secre- 
tary is bound to consider, and which, until evidence 
is produced to the contrary, we shall believe that he did 
consider with all the care due to all arguments involving 
the life of a human being. To make the jury’s recom- 
mendation operative of itself, is simply to transfer to them 
that power of giving sentence which the law has hitherto 
carefully, not to say jealously, kept out of their hands, and 
has placed in those of picked experts specially raised, after 
an experience of centuries, above all temptation to be sub- 
servient either to the people or the Crown. The wisdom 
of that course, we should have thought a few weeks 
since, needs no justification ; but with this Davies agitation 
before us, we will just state the arguments which, to us at 
least, seem final. To entrust the power of sentencing or 
of modifying a sentence to juries, as is done in Illinois, is 
to entrust the actual administration of the law to isolated 
groups of men who may know nothing of law, who are 
totally irresponsible either to Parliament or opinion for 
unjust sentences, and who of necessity, by the very law 
of their function, have no power of keeping up any 
continuous or intelligible rule of practice. It is, in 
fact, deliberately to select the incompetent for Judges, 
and to entrust them with the power of profoundly 
modifying the consciences of the people, which are more 
affected by the administration of the criminal law than 
by any other external influence whatever, Such a 
system can never be expedient, and we should our- 
selves contend that it can never be morally sound, 
the accused men having a right to be judged by 
the highest intelligence which their country can produce. 
We might as well choose Judges by lot, and then declare 
that the country did all in its power to secure a perfect 
administration of justice,—that is, to perform a duty which 
ought to press first of all upon the conscience of the com- 
munity, which is bound, if it prohibits private vengeance, 
not only to see that the innocent are protected, but that the 
guilty suffer. Without that there can be no security, and 
those who try to confide the revision of sentences to a 
momentary and fluctuating public opinion are, in truth, 
and in the long-run, doing their best to promote anarchy, 
or its alternative, that system of Lynch-law—that is, of 
private vengeance for crime—which in several States of the 
Union still impairs their claim to be considered civilised. 
Many of our contemporaries end their diatribes aga‘ust 
Mr. Matthews—diatribes which in some instances reach 
to a shocking length, one daily paper actually calling him 
a “judicial murderer ”’—with the remark that the case will 
undoubtedly accelerate the establishment of a Court of 
Criminal Appeal. We dare say it may. We do not 
believe that the House of Commons will either condemn 
or censure him for his judgment in this case; but it is 
quite certain that if every capital case is to be made an 
excuse for an attack upon the Cabinet, statesmen will 
gradually become willing to shift their responsibility upon 
the shoulders of a tribunal. We do not wish for the 
change, because we think the tendency towards murder 
might easily be developed, and hold that, as we see m the 
United States, excessive delay in punishment tends to im- 
pair, if not to destroy, the terror of the law. But there 
would be one consequence resulting from such an appeal 
which would almost reconcile us to the existence of an 
English Court of Cassation. The law would become much 
more uniform and inexorable. It is the misfortune of 
our present system that a Home Secretary must of neces- 








sity incline unduly to mercy, that the responsibility thrown’ 
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upon him individually is almost too great to bear, and 
that unless he is a man penetrated with an antique spirit 
of justice—now, alas! the rarest of human impulses—he 
is unduly and unfairly tempted to spare. If he commutes 
sentences or forgives sentences, he may, as was shown in 
Illinois a few years since, increase the number of murders, 
and even destroy public confidence in the law of the land ; 
but individually he will have an easy life. The general 
public will not care, the majority of journalists will pat 
him on the back, and his electors, who value good- 
nature before any other recommendation, will make 
his seat secure. Everything, in short, will be made 
pleasant for him; and when it begins to be perceived 
that he has demoralised the community, he will be 
out of office, or, it may be, beyond the reach of earthly 
criticism or opprebrium. An Appellate Court, on the con- 
trary, may be severe without fear. The great lawyers of 
which it must be composed will be bound by rules of 
evidence, will be utterly contemptuous of the outcries of 
the populace, and will, when a man is guilty, leave him to 
his deserved fate without any feeling that the sentence is, 
after all is said, theirs. They will incline always to carry 
out the law,—which is right, but which is not, if we 
understand them, our contemporaries’ desire. They wish, 
if we understand them, that trials should be fair, that 
juries should be honest, that Judges should be independent, 
but that the appellate power, whatever it is, should always 
obey the dictates of a public opinion which there exists, and 
can exist, no means of ascertaining, but which is supposed 
to be reflected in the newspaper articles of the hour. If 
that is their real desire—and it is hardly possible to 
mistake this import of their utterances—they are, we 
warn them, unwise in clamouring for a Court of Appeal, 
which will, they may rely on it, be guided by legal 
maxims, be free from servility towards the newspapers, 
and be indisposed to believe that parricide is a crime 
entitling those who commit it to an extra degree of 
lenient consideration. They had much better keep the 
power of pardon where it is now, in a_ political officer of 
State, who can be threatened with dismissal whenever 
he does not happen to believe that the corporation of 
journalists, so long as it is Radical, is the only fitting 
guide and counsellor of his public action. 


THE STRIKES ON THE CONTINENT. 


4 age: epidemic of strikes now visiting every part of the 
Continent, which amazes many politicians, and is 
said to have elicited from Prince Bismarck a despondent 
doubt whether capitalists would not in future shrink from 
industrial enterprises—as they did, remember, in England 
before our own century, preferring commerce or the pur- 
chase of land—is not wholly due to the German Emperor, 
or to Socialism, or to the “ spread of the modern spirit.” 
All those things have no doubt helped the agitation, by 
dissipating the old belief that suffering, like hail, can only 
be endured in patience; but they are not its sole causes. 
There is reason to believe that throughout the Continent 
the labouring classes, other than peasants, have during the 
past lean years been pressed almost beyond endurance. 
Their wages—the first-class artisans excepted—have been 
lower than those of English agricultural labourers ; 
their hours have been excessively long—the full twelve 
represents nearly the average truth over the whole 
year—better and better work, which means more sedulous 
work, has been demanded of them under the pressure of 
competition ; their rent, which is the one outlay that can 
never be postponed or paid in part, has decidedly risen ; 
and the cost of bread has been run up by Protective 
duties quite 25 per cent. All this has happened, too, 
at a time of awakening consciousness, and in an era 
when physical comfort has become all-in-all, and when, 
moreover, the general notion as to the irreducible minimum 
of that comfort has been raised by the general diffusion of a 
thin kind of popular education. We believe, too, that the 
almost universal substitution of Companies for individual 
employers, which has been going on for years, has greatly 
increased the severity of workmen’s treatment, the Con- 
tinental Company having no “heart,” and being compelled 
to treat all employés exactly alike, and insisting, therefore, 
on a machine-like regularity, often as distressing as work 
on a treadmill. The economic position has, in fact, 
for all but the picked workmen—who gain materially by 
every rise in the quality of labour demanded—been ex- 
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ceedingly bad. It is not unnatural, 
tinental artisans should feel feel a pre Con. 
should dream dreams of a new “ society ;” or that ' the 
the Millennium, they should venture on the i oe 
in striking. These risks are great enough to meres 
men’s sincerity. They have no claim, when on sieihe on ie 
Poor funds ; they have very small savings, which — — 
much more unwilling than Englishmen to ethane? = 
they encounter bitter opposition not only from empl - 
but from the omnipresent officials and police. Their an 
of carrying on the fight is, therefore, to reduce themsel “ 
and their families at once to starvation rations, often a 
more than a quarter of a decent dietary, and they bee on 
under the privation quite savage,—a deterioration shmed 
also by the women dependent on them. They are a 
over, tempted to riot by the feeling that they ‘uns 
struggle long, and in some places, Austria more ve 
ticularly, by the reluctance of the small shopkeepert a 
give any credit at all,—a sharp aggravation of the incidents 
of a strike, rarely seen in this country. That, under such 
circumstances, so many classes should strike at once—there 
are said to be nearly twenty trades “out” in different 
places in Austria—points to real distress, and even toa kind 
of despair such as tempts men on the Continent to suicide 
As arule, so far as we have observed, they generally get 
something, though not what they have asked, before the 
give in. The highest authorities, in their fear of iene, 
always press for compromise, opinion among the bourgeoisie 
is turning against the excessive hours, and a shilling or so 
a week is yielded in the matter of actual wages. Then the 
men return to work, much embittered, not much benefited 
but with the feeling that combination does do something 
for them, however little, and that if they could but strike 
for a longer time, they would permanently improve their 
pecuniary condition. 

Now, is that impression bad or good? The general 
feeling among the English cultivated is that it is utterly 
bad, and they read long accounts of the “ striking mania” 
with a feeling almost of dismay ; but we cannot profess our- 
selves quite so fully confident. The waste of means and 
energy and happiness involved in such a method of haggling 
is almost horrible, and seems to men who are not hungry 
quite preposterous; but we are not sure that the practice 
of striking is not a prophylactic against Socialism. It is 
an act, and ends dreaming for the time. It really does 
test in a way intelligible to the men the capacity of the 
masters to pay; and when checked as it is on the Con- 
tinent by the positive hunger which in its later hours it 
always involves for the strikers, it is not likely to be 
resorted to without adequate reason. Our English strikers 
suffer too, often most severely ; but they do not go so near 
to death by hunger as their Continental comrades. And 
we are sure that while the lot of the best workmen on 
the Continent is quite endurable, the lot of the in- 
ferior grades is in bad years almost intolerable. All 
manner of half-skilled journeymen, labourers dependent 
on strength alone, and employ¢s in trades which any one 
can follow, are wretchedly paid,—paid, in fact, so little 
that they cannot, if married, purchase sufficient food. 
They need more wages to keep them at all, and may 
almost as well starve as live for years so close to the very 
verge of starvation. In trying to better their lot by a stolid 
endurance for a few weeks of increased misery, they can 
hardly be pronounced wrong, and certainly they are not 
injuring society. On the contrary, it is far better that 
society should not be undermined by entire classes gradually 
sinking below the level of civilisation, and getting full of 
a despair which would welcome any revolution, however 
violent, as giving them, at all events, a chance of 
some substantial relief. There is speech in a strike, 
audible speech; and at a certain point of suffering, 
which is, we fear, more often reached in the great 
cities of the Continent than our comparatively com- 
fortable countrymen imagine, audible speech becomes a 
necessity. The employers may be able to pay no more, 
the trade itself may be capable of yielding no more—there 
has been a remarkable instance of this among the Viennese 
beadmakers—but it is nevertheless better that the case of 
the workers should be made fully known. The public will 
often submit to a moderate increase of prices after a strike, 
and shareholders hold their directors irresponsible if they 
have such an excuse to offer. Moreover, if, as does some- 
times happen, the men win in part without injuring their 
trade, positive good has been secured. So many thousand 
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1 ere miserable are comparatively contented, 
ao pee have a little more hopefulness put into 
or, py their success. The strike has acted as a safety- 
= id they return to their labour less despairing than 
hefore,—in other words, a less discontented and dangerous 
ar method of crying out, rather than the fact of 
the ery, which alarms us for the future. There seems 

ver to be any improvement upon strikes, never any 
= erience or enlightenment acquired from them. One 
wal suppose that on the Continent, where everything is 
regulated, and there is an official for every purpose, 
striking would long since have been superseded by some 
wiser method; but itis not so. The wniversal education 
does no good. The military training does no good. The 
absolute security provided against insurrection does no 

ood. The employers and their men fight whenever they 
differ just as they do in England, and with far more 
acrimony and less result. They do not merely contend as 
they doin England, the men refusing to sell their labour as 
they might refuse to sell their goods, and the employers de- 
clining to purchase as they might in a warehouse ; they hate 
one another with the sort of feeling existing on a bad Irish 
estate. The men think their employers bloodsuckers, and 
the employers think their men unreasonable extortioners. 
We have never seen any reasonable explanation of this 
difference, and the popular one, difference of temperament, 
is, as a general explanation, not true. The French work- 
man is envious, the Belgian is apt to be savage, the Prussian 
is hard; but the Austrian is at least as good-tempered as the 
Englishman, and decidedly more patient. What makes 
him, when once on strike, so unreasoningly irascible, so 
ready to plunder, and even, if occasion serves, to kill? 
We cannot but think that our hinted explanation is the 
true one, and that master and man alike, having less 
margin, the fear of ruin, total ruin, comes in with much 
more demoralising effect. The employer’s business may 
be closed by a strike ; the workman may suffer in a strike 
under actual hunger. It is the intensity of fear which 
lends such bitterness to the contest, and renders it so im- 
perative, if social order is to be maintained, that some other 
method of haggling should speedily be discovered. The best 
is arbitration, but it must be arbitration by special judges, 
who can speak with some authority, and who can be trusted 
not to reveal the accounts they inspect, and not, as at 
present, arbitration by experts casually selected, or even 
Councils of Conciliation, whose members are too completely 
mixed up with the population. Arbitration is not, however, 
the only method, and it is not creditable to the ingenuity 
of Continental officials that they, who arrogate to them- 
selves such complete right of control, seem unable to 
suggest one that will work. They betray in every move- 
ment that they regard a strike as a petty insurrection, yet 
make no provision against the calamity, either in law or 
administrative practice. At least, if they do, their pro- 
visions fail, and the telegram announcing a strike is fol- 
lowed, at least five times in ten, by another announcing 
that strikers and authorities are in open and fierce collision. 





THE THREATS OF ASSASSINATION IN FRANCE. 


NEWSPAPER trial which took place at Paris on 
Tuesday suggests a difficulty which will probably 
be increasingly felt in all civilised countries. Ministers 
may be weak and Cabinets may be weak, but even under 
the weakest Government civilisation is a formidable enemy 
to reckon with. The men who are fighting it cannot help 
seeing this. They can make revolutions, or, if they are 
too weak to do this, they can at least make riots. But 
when the revolution or the riot is over, they find themselves 
pretty much where they were before. What they wanted to 
do was to destroy the whole existing order of things; what 
they have done is at most to put the administration of that 
order into different hands. And from the point of view of 
those by whom the change has been wrought, the new rulers 
are no better than the old ones. They have money, they have 
discipline, they have the instinct of command; and these 
are the very qualities which made their predecessors 
hateful. For the purpose with which the proletariat 
decreed the revolution or the riot, they might just as well 
have let it alone. The smoke and the dust roll away, and 
the great fabric of civilised and orderly society is seen 
standing almost unchanged. 
Men to whom this has happened naturally cast about 


for some new means of making themselves feared. They 
have tried fighting, and fighting has not answered. The 
forces arrayed againt them are stronger, or at all events 
better disciplined, than any they can bring into the field. 
Consequently, the prospect of a renewed fight has lost its 
terrors. A second battle will only be followed by a second 
defeat of those who have provoked the conflict. It is easy 
to understand why the threat of assassination should seem 
to men in this mood, to be just the weapon they are in 
search of. Revolution and civil war have no special 
terror for individuals. It is the community that will be 
attacked, and the community will be able to defend itself. 
But against assassination the powers of the community 
are of no avail. The threat is directed against individuals, 
and as they do not know when it will be made good, they 
cannot take adequate precautions against it. The Com- 
munards of Paris, for example, are probably quite aware 
of the impossibility of repeating 1871. They know that if 
the attempt were made, it must end in failure. But if it 
is impossible to upset the existing order of things asa 
whole, it may be less impossible to frighten the men by 
whom it is kept going. A single bullet, a single knife- 
thrust, may do all that is needed. Indeed, it may not be 
even necessary to fire the bullet or to draw the dagger. 
When a Minister has been murdered, he can no longer be 
driven to do this or that by the fear of being murdered. 
The way to make him really useful is not to assassinate 
him, but to let him live under the constant dread of 
assassination. While this is upon him, there is some 
chance that his actions will be shaped by reference to it. 
If he does this, the threat will be more likely to bear fruit ; 
if he does that, it will be more likely to remain unexecuted. 
This threat can take no shape so formidable as a 
newspaper article. An anonymous letter, the expedient 
in favour in Ireland against “ landgrabbers,” is far less 
efficacious. It is the work of a single man, and it may only 
indicate the intentions of a single man. But a newspaper 
article is read as well as written, and it is impossible to 
say by how many it will be read, or what will be the mood 
of the readers. They may be few and indifferent, but 
they may also be many and savage. The Minister who is 
threatened has no means of knowing which of these theories 
is the correct one; and if he be of a temperament affected 
by such terrors, he will naturally assume the truth of the 
least pleasant. 

This way of looking at the question explains why the 
accusation of cowardice so often urged against men whe 
preach assassination without practising it, has so litthe 
weight with those to whom the preaching is addressed. 
When, for example, M. Zevaco summons the Minister of 
the Interior to be in the Place de la Concorde on May Ist 
at 2 o’clock, “if the disgusting fear which blanches your 
face leaves you a moment’s respite ;” or when M. Couret 
bids his readers remember that every Deputy is a traitor 
and act accordingly, and applies the saying that omelettes 
cannot be made without breaking eggs, to the death of 
oppressors, “ who, if they will not commit suicide, must 
have it done for them,”—the danger to which the Minister 
or the Deputies are exposed depends upon the dispositions 
not of MM. Zevaco and Couret, but upon those of the 
readers of the Fgalité. Consequently, the terror inspired 
in M. Constans or in the Deputies, supposing them to be 
open to such terrors, is very much greater than would be 
inspired by the appearance of either of these illustrious 
publicists with a pistol in his hand; and the readers of 
the Lgalité are quite sharp enough to know this. Whether 
any one of them intends to follow the advice of his political 
guides, is of no importance to the end in view. They may 
one and all mean to act on it, and in that case M. Constans 
and the Deputies are surrounded by danger. The sense 
that they are so surrounded is precisely what writers and 
readers of the Fgalité wish to create. 

The action of the Assize Court of the Seine has made 
its creation, the process of creating it, less pleasant than 
MM. Zevaco and Couret perhaps expected. M. Zevace 
has been condemned to four months’ imprisonment and a 
fine of £40; M. Couret, with whom it was not a first 
offence, to fifteen months’ imprisonment and a fine of 
£120; and, what will perhaps be equally efficacious by 
way of prevention, M. Cailhava, the editor who allowed 
the articles to appear, has been sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment and a fine of £40. There will, 
no doubt, be an outcry on the part of the French 





Radicals at this interference with the liberty of journalism. 
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M. Zevaco argued that he had not gone beyond the 
bounds of legitimate argument, and there are probably 
those, both in France and in England, who will main- 
tain that, so long as incentives to assassination remain 
incentives and nothing more, they are covered by the 
general and salutary law of freedom of speech. The 
answer to this is twofold. First, incentives to assassina- 
tion, when published in a newspaper, may have an 
effect quite independently of any attempt to put them 
into action. What would be the object of killing 
M. Constans? To make the next Minister of the 
Interior avoid the measures which had proved fatal 
to his predecessor. What is the object of threatening 
to kill M. Constans ? To make M. Constans himself avoid 
these measures. Thus, the political end aimed at in the 
two cases is the same, and if impunity were assured to 
those who preach assassination, the political mischief 
might be as great as if it were assured to actual assassins. 
Secondly, there is an immense practical difference between 
argument and direct exhortation. If M. Zevaco, or M. 
Couret had contented themselves with setting out the 
abstract beauty of murder, or even with proclaiming the 
duty incumbent on good citizens of cutting short a 
tyrant’s life, the chance of their readers seeing the con- 
nection between this and the murder of M. Constans, or 
of some Deputy who has made himself obnoxious to the 
conductors of the Lgalit?, might be so slight as to make it 
needless to interfere with them. But when the victims are 
pointed out by name, as in one article, or by official position, 
as in the other, the offence ceases to be abstract, and 
becomes most inconveniently concrete. There is nothing 
academical about M. Zevaco’s invitation to M. Constans, 
or about M. Couret’s denunciation of the Deputies. It 
must be assumed that a threat of this kind is meant to be 
executed on the particular persons against whom it is 
directed. If so, it is not a plea for tyrannicide; it is a 
provocation to murder. 


DEMOCRACY AND JUSTICE. 


‘T\VEN among that large class of readers whose perusal 

of anything requiring close attention is limited to 
its title, many have probably derived satisfaction from Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s articles “On Justice,” in the current 
Nineteenth Century and its predecessor. Merely to know 
that this virtue is recalled to men’s minds seems, to us at 
least, something to be thankful for. Dr. Johnson’s reflec- 
tion, in the evening of a life that had brought him in con- 
tact with all the best English men and women of his own 
and a younger generation, “I have found mankind more 
kind than I expected, and less just,” has probably been 
made, sooner or later, by all who ever reflect upon life. For 
Justice has as its foe not only every vice, but many a 
virtue ; it is hard to say whether selfishness or compassion 
do most to oppose it, and if one were to reckon up the 
most unjust of one’s acquaintance, one would find the 
list include all the ungenerous persons one knew, and 
many of the most generous. But what we would 
urge now is that Justice has against it not only 
all vices and many virtues, but some circumstances 
in which there is no moral element whatever. Nobody 
really expects justice from an uneducated person. Who, 
for instance, in inquiring the character of a servant, ever 
asked whether he or she were just? It is as definite a 
quality as the honesty, sobriety, and obligingness with 
which we are all so familiar, and it would in some posi- 
tions of trust be as valuable a qualification as any. 
Injustice does as much harm in the upper servants of a 
large household as it does anywhere. But we should feel, 
if we were asked whether our butler or housekeeper were 
just, almost as if we were asked whether he or she spoke 
foreign languages. We should perceive that the inquirer 
was not familiar with the uneducated classes, that he was 
requiring from the uncultivated a kind of virtue that was 
inseparable from intellectual cultivation. 

In our own day, the class in which no one expects indi- 
viduals to appreciate justice has become the governing 
class. Its prejudices have become the fashion. The 
French noble who said that God thought twice before he 
damned a man of his quality had not breathed an atmo- 
sphere of stronger adulation than the artisan who listens to 
some of our orators, and reads some of our newspapers. 
It is not merely that these writers and speakers pretend 
to look at things from his point of view, though there is 


something of that too. It is that the temptati 
see only what tells on his side is irresistible. The,” 
are flattered now for precisely the same reason ag the _ 
were formerly. They hold the key of all that the wit 
values. They are not themselves able to enter on _ 
realms of distinction, but they can admit others : * 
please them is to advertise oneself; and there js ‘- t 
as much temptation to see things with their eye 3 8 
there was formerly to follow the prejudices of the 
aristocracy, or, more recently, those of the bourgeoisie, Or 
rather, there is a great deal more. To speak unpalatable 
truths to a governor at any time requires disinterestedness 

and courage ; but in our time it often requires what is much 

rarer,—indifference to the reputation for disinterestedness 

and courage, a resolute shutting of one’s ears to much that 

comes in the guise of the loftiest aspiration, and of the 

purest humanity. 

No King or Emperor, we will venture to say, was ever 
greeted with more flagrant flattery than an uneducated 
man who is told that his class has, in dealing with other 
nations, always been on the side of justice. If that were 
true, if poverty had no moral disadvantage, half the 
reasons for alleviating the disadvantages of poverty would 
be gone. What people mean when they speak as if it were 
true, supposing them to speak sincerely, is that if you 
make all fashionable persons into a class on one side, and 
all non-fashionable persons into a class on the other, you 
will find a healthier set of sympathies in the second class 
than in the first. They cannot mean that any political 
opinion was ever held mainly by uneducated people, so that 
you can compare the prejudices of the educated and un. 
educated. They know perfectly well that the comparison 
between Bedford Square and Grosvenor Square throws no 
light whatever on the comparison between both and White. 
chapel. But they choose to forget this, partly because that 
is the way to get power, and partly also because it seems 
the way to give help. Anybody can become important 
who puts into sonorous language the belief that the poor 
are always morally clear-sighted on the great issues of 
national life, and any one who does so finds himself in com- 
pany with many of the great helpers of the past. Only by 
motives so potent in their appeal to both sides of our 
nature, could men who know anything of life be led to talk 
as if the incapacity to weigh evidence were a qualification 
for direct intuition, and the ignorance of certain elements 
of a problem equivalent to a miraculous discernment of its 
answer. ‘There are people who do really believe these 
things, and have the power to say them glibly. But those 
who say them only by dint of shutting their ears to truths 
they are capable of understanding, incur a heavier guilt 
than many a convicted criminal. 

There is no doubt that it is an important part of justice 
to recognise the limitations of the judge. He who tries to be 
just to one who has hurt him will often find that he has 
been hard, and sometimes that he has been cruel. In 
general, we should be inclined to say that to aim at justice 
where our own interests are concerned is to seek to be as 
God, discerning good and evil, and that we shall be safest 
when we remember that, except in very definite relations, 
only he who created can judge. But then it is precisely 
these definite relations which make up the world of politics. 
In this realm, not only ought men to be just, but they ought 
not to be anythingelse. Whenever a legislator takes a tone 
of generosity, he is turning his face in a wrong direction. 
Take, for instance, a question actually before the public,— 
that of supplying dinners for poor children at the expense 
of the ratepayers, and observe how the whole question has 
been confused (as Miss Octavia Hill has just observed in 
the little annual address which contains so much good 
sense, as well as some qualities not always united with 
good sense) by the practice of talking of these as free 
dinners. Perhaps it is desirable that they should be given: 
we do not enter on that point. We only protest against 
any phraseology which implies that it is generous to give 
these dinners, or niggardly to decide against giving them. 
There is no more scope for generosity in such a decision 
than there is in deciding whether one will wrap a shawl 
round one’s hands or one’s feet. To decide that <A’s 
children shall be fed at the expense of B, C, and D, may 
be very unjust, or it may be a necessary measure which is 
neither just nor unjust; but in no case can it be generous. 
And the way of talking as if it were so, or at least as if 
those who argued against the measure did so from a want 





of sympathy with those to whom it would be a boon, is a 
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: the flagrant wrong that is done to the poor of 
ee om ia a seek to please them. 
ore Bea a memorable picture of the moral ills which 
attack a State when it ceases to aim at justice. The 
game pen which has given us an account of the plague at 
‘Athens in the beginning of the Peloponnesian War, has 
‘yen us an account of a worse disease at its end, when 
civil discord had established a new standard of what was 
rmissible, and the normal attitude of man to man was 
either that of a fellow-partisan or a foe. In such a State, 
Thucydides tells us, “ reckless daring is held to be loyal 
courage, prudent delay the excuse of a coward, moderation 
the disguise of weakness, and frantic energy the true quality 
of aman.” The true bond at such times, we learn, is “ not 
reverence to divine law, but a common defiance to it.” Many 
of our ablest men, and some good men, are labouring 
to reproduce in our own country on a far vaster scale the 
evils set before the eyes of all readers in this imperishable 
warning. They are labouring to do for Europe what the 
Peloponnesian War did for Greece, to transfer loyalty 
from a State to a party; in other words, to obliterate 
from the whole world of practical dealings those towards 
whom it is recognised as a duty to be just. Small indeed 
was the circuit within which the Athenian at his best 
recognised the claim of anything that we can call Justice. 
But that narrow and rigidly limited enclosure did vet hold 
the germ-idea of justice—the common relation of fellow- 
citizens to a State. We are called to a far higher justice 
than theirs, but our justice, like theirs, must begin at 
home. If we think that Politics knows a higher law than 
Justice—that we can give the needy anything more 
valuable than that reverence for equity which their cir- 
cumstances make it most difficult for them to acquire— 
then England will lose at once the glory of a great Empire, 
and that far more enduring glory which belongs to a 
defender of the oppressed, a helper of the weak, and a 
guardian of the equivalent “blessings of liberty and of 
unbending law. 








THE DANGERS OF HYPNOTISM. 

HERE is an account in last week’s Lancet (of April 5th) of 

a meeting of medical men at Leeds, to witness Dr. Milne 
Bramwell’s feats in producing by a mere exercise of will, the 
same effects which the inhalation of chloroform or ether pro- 
duces in the way of extinguishing all the pain of a severe opera- 
tion. These feats may be regarded by a great many readers as 
holding out nothing but new benefits to the world. To us, how- 
ever, they present a prospect for the world much more alarming 
than agreeable. The complete insensibility to pain which Dr. 
Milne Bramwell produced at the house of Messrs. Carter 
Brothers and Turner, dental surgeons, of Park Square, Leeds, 
is, indeed, no brand-new phenomenon. A case of the same kind 
is quoted in Dr. Carpenter’s “Mental Physiology,” in which 
complete relief from severe pain was given by Mr. Braid, 
one of our first experimenters in what is now called 
hypnotism, and we believe that Mr. Braid was able to 
remove the severest pain almost as completely as Dr. Milne 
Bramwell appears to have done to the satisfaction of more 
than sixty dentists or general practitioners who witnessed his 
operations (if mere exercise of will-can be properly described 
by such a word as ‘operations’), and their success. The 
phenomenon is, as we have said, not new; but it is new to 
have it popularised before an audience at once so con- 
siderable and so competent to judge, and to find that the 
various gentlemen present at such a meeting cordially 
agreed in the final statement of one of the scientific 
witnesses present, that “the time has now come when we 
shall have to recognise hypnotism as a necessary part of 
our study.” For consider for a moment what this hypnotism 
means. It means that certain persons,—we earnestly hope 
that they are few,—of whom Dr. Milne Bramwell is a 
remarkable example, obtain the power so to control the 
whole organism of their patients that they can make them 
perfectly insensible to excessively painful surgical opera- 
tions at will, and may even so influence the whole sensitive 
system of their patients that the latter will believe water to 
be (for instance) bad beer, or, so far as we can judge, 
would equally believe the most frightful poisons to be mere 
water, and will, in fact, act implicitly on the suggestions made 
to them by the hypnotist. The power of these hypnotists has 
long been recognised in France, and M. Charcot, the eminent 








hypnotist, has, we believe, declared that the use of hypnotism, 
except by physicians using it for the purposes of healing, 
should be punishable under the criminal law. That is all 
very well to talk of, but how are you to legislate effectually 
against the use of moral influence over the nerves, by people 
who are not physicians? The mere consideration of the 
problem how to draft such legislation is enough to demon- 
strate its virtual impossibility. Dr. Bramwell, for instance, is 
stated to have sent the following letter to one of his patients: 
“ Go to sleep by order of Dr. Bramwell, and obey Mr. Turner’s 
commands.” Mr. Turner was one of the firm of dental 
surgeons at whose house the Leeds meeting was held, and the 
patient had no sooner read the note than she at once obeyed 
the order, and the sleep “was so profound, that at the end of 
a lengthy operation, in which sixteen stumps were removed, she 
awoke smiling, and insisted that she had felt no pain, and, 
what was remarkable, that there was no pain in her mouth.” 
Now, suppose that the same power over this woman’s 
organisation had been obtained by some layman with no 
medical knowledge,—and it is obtained, remember, by moral 
and not by medical means,—and that the order had been 
given her not to feel the salutary pain of some obstruc- 
tion in the passages of the body, under the innocent 
impression (suppose) that merely to relieve pain could be 
productive of no possible mischief: is it conceivable for a 
moment that any modern Legislature could be persuaded, first, 
that this exercise of will for the mere purpose of giving relief 
was a dangerous and mischievous act that ought to be punished ; 
or, next, that it might really have the effect attributed to it, 
and yet be the indirect cause of the patient’s death by removing 
the most serious danger-signal which Nature hoists? Yet it 
is hard to suppose that a girl who can have sixteen stumps 
extracted from her mouth without the smallest sensation of 
pain, could not be rendered equally insensible, say, to the 
anguish caused by the closure of some of the principal passages 
in the body, until it would be quite too late to adopt any of 
the remedies,—medical or surgical,—by which such obstruc- 
tions are removed. Yet the mere removal of the pain would 
in such a case as we have supposed, produce the most fatal 
consequence, since no physician would be able to diagnose the 
case properly, in the absence of the violent pain which the 
hypnotist had extinguished by the mere exercise of will over a 
trained patient. Of course the power of removing pain, when 
the proper steps are being taken to remove the cause of pain, 
is a beneficent power; but it might be a most mischievous 
and fatal power if it were exercised by some person (as it well 
might be) either without any knowledge of the cause of pain, 
or without the wish to remove that cause. Again, what is to 
prevent a malignant operator who had discovered his power to 
hypnotise, from suggesting to his patient that, under defined cir- 
cumstances, he should take up and swallow a draught of deadly 
poison under the impression that it was some delightful or 
curative medicine? Such a suggestion might be made to take 
effect in the operator’s absence, though suggested to his 
mind under his immediate influence at a previous séance; 
and if it were, what conceivable evidence of the murderous 
intention and effect of this result of hypnotism could ever 
be obtained? We do not suppose that arsenic or prussic 
acid would cease to be deadly because the patient had 
taken them under the impression that they were some 
delightful or healing drug; and yet it cannot be doubted 
that if the evidence which convinced more than sixty trained 
witnesses of the power of the hypnotist to influence the 
organisation by suggestion, were satisfactory, the same power 
might be used for deadly as easily as for beneficent purposes. 
It was stated that one of the patients, from whose mouth “two 
large molar teeth” were extracted without the least sign of 
pain under Dr. Bramwell’s hypnotic influence, had been com- 
pletely cured of drunkenness by hypnotic suggestion. Now, if 
a man could be completely cured of drunkenness by hypnotic 
suggestion, one would suppose it quite as easy, if not easier, to 
induce the habit of drunkenness, or any other evil habit, under 
the same powerful influence. And if that could be done, how 
is evidence to be obtained of so nefarious and fatal a pro- 
cedure due to moral and secret influence, and to moral 
and secret influence only? To us it seems that the 
prospect of a most dangerous use of this wonderful power, 
—whether in innocent or in guilty bands,—is far more snb- 
stantial, than could be at all compensated for by the beneficent 
uses to which, of course,—if it be a real and considerable 
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power,—it has been, and can be, put. And the reason we fear 
its results so much more than we hope from them, is simply 
this, that it is a power which tends to confuse different spheres 
of responsibility, and to make the thoughts and actions of one 
man reproduce themselves in the thoughts and actions of 
another without that other’s conscious consent and deliberate 
acceptance,—the most dangerous, as we conceive it, of human 
confusions. 

The only scrap of comfort which we can gather on 
this head from the account of this remarkable exhibition 
of hypnotic power, is that in one case, that of a boy of 
eight years old, Dr. Bramwell took occasion to remark that 
he would probably not succeed, “partly because the patient 
was so young, and chiefly because he had not attempted to 
produce hypnotic anesthesia earlier than two days before. 
He also explained that patients require training in this form 
of anesthesia, the term of training or preparation varying 
with each individual.” ‘“ However,” the account goes on, “he 
was so far hypnotised that he allowed Mr. Mayo Robson to 
operate on the great toe, removing a bony growth and part of 
the first phalanx, with no more than a few cries towards the 
close of the operation, with the result that when questioned 
afterwards, he appeared to know very little of what had been 
done. It was necessary in his case for Dr. Bramwell to 
repeat the hypnotic suggestions.” From this we gather, first, 
that the very young are less susceptible to this influence, 
instead of more susceptible, than those who are better able to 
judge whether or not they should submit themselves to it; 
and next, that it does require some sort of willing submission 
to it even on the part of the mature, nay, even some conscious 
acceptance of this dangerous magnetism by the wills of others, 
before it can be exerted in full force. That is satisfactory so 
far as it goes, but it goes a very little way; and we can only 
hope that Dr. Bramwell’s type of power is so rare, that 
the temptation to submit to it when wielded by unscrupulous 
or ignorant men, who would or might abuse it, is not likely to 
be very frequent. At the same time, we must recognise that, 
in France at least, this power has been found to exist in a good 
many various instances, and that professional opinion does not 
appear to be at all hesitating or scrupulous in the use of it, 
dangerous as it is; nor does there seem to be any reason at all 
why it should be confined to the medical profession. And, as we 
have shown, if it were ignorantly used by those who do not know 
the significance of pain, to assuage sufferings which are the 
only clue to what is amiss, its use might be fatal. Yet the 
ignorant though innocent use of such a power, though 
dangerous enough, is nothing like so dangerous as its con- 
scious and deliberate use by malignant persons might easily 
become. At present, it is possible to test for poisons, even 
vegetable poisons, and frequently to detect the person who 
administers them ; but it is not possible to test for the exertion 
of a mere invisible influence, whether that be a direction to take 
poison in the shape of alcohol, or to take it in any other shape; 
and to accuse any one of using such an influence, even if the 
accusation were true, would be of no conceivable use, unless 
the absolutely worthless evidence brought forward in the old 
bewitchment cases, where ignorant people swore that they had 
been bewitched by some one else suspected of preternatural 
practices, is to be once more treated seriously in Courts of 
Justice. It appears to us that in such an influence as Dr. 
Bramwell’s, we have a therapeutic agent of very great and 
subtle power, but also a very powerful agent for evil, if lodged 
in either ignorant or unscrupulous hands. For our own parts, 
we would almost rather suffer any imaginable malady, however 
fatal, than throw ourselves oa the mercy of the hypnotic 
suggestions of any physician with whose whole mind and 
character we were not fully and intimately acquainted. 





SILVER-PLATE. 

HERE is a very general expectation abroad that Mr. 
Goschen, in his forthcoming Budget, will take off the 

duty upon plate. We heartily hope it is correct, for though 
plate may be esteemed a luxury, it is opposed to all sound 
financial principle that an exceedingly heavy duty—more 
than 35 per cent. on the market value of silver — upon 
a manufactured article should be retained one minute 
longer than is indispensable to the Treasury. We have 
to think of the manufacturer as well as the consumer; 
and as regards the manufacturer, this duty, which grows 
perpetually heavier as the price of silver descends, is 
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absolutely indefensible. We may be keeping ten thousand 
workmen, for what we know, out of a gainful and innocent 
employment. It is, moreover, of consequence, in the present 
state of the metal markets, to increase the demand for silver 
a rise of even a penny an ounce relieving our Indian fellow. 
subjects of a taxation which must be, of all existing forms of 
taxation, the most exasperating, An Indian might bear to 
seea million or two spent annually upon an object of which he 
disapproved, for, after all, that is an incident inseparable from 
foreign rule; but to see a million or two spent so as to produce 
nothing, to see it, as it were, vanish into vapour under 
the name of “loss by exchange,” must be aggravating in the 
highest degree. We do not doubt, either, that the removal of 
the duty will increase the use of silver, possibly to an unex. 
pected extent. Experience shows that whenever you remove 
a tax upon a manufactured article, you remove an incubus 
upon whose weight nobody had exactly calculated, and develop 
a demand which nobody had exactly foreseen. The duty just 
stopped people from doing something which, the moment it 
was taken off, they discovered was the very thing they wanted 
to do. This was the case, we believe, in a most curious 
degree, with the glass trade, the removal of the duty leading 
to the discovery, first, that glass could be used in a hundred 
unanticipated ways, and, secondly, that poorish people by the 
ten thousand had been doing without glass—for example, tor 
greenhouses—rather than pay its price. The consumption at 
once increased immensely, and so, we doubt not, will the con- 
sumption of silver in the arts. It is inevitable that it should 
be so, if there is any truth in the laws of supply and demand. 


And yet, though we write so absolutely, we must confess 
that our conviction is a true instance of economic faith, and 
rests upon no evidence whatever. We cannot, after consider- 
able pains, find a single article which ought to be made of 
silver, and at the same time would be made of silver if the 
duty were removed. The abolition of the duty will not make 
plate cheap enough for the use of any large new class, while 
its removal will neither abolish nor extend the true and 
unperceived limits to the consumption of silver. These are 
not so much its price, as its liability to oxidisation, and the 
difficulty, amounting sometimes to an impossibility, of de- 
fending it against thieves. If silver were like gold, almost 
beyond the effect of atmosphere even when impregnated 
with the effluvium of gas, it would be used even now by the 
wealthy in a far greater variety of ways. Boxes, money- 
boxes, for instance, and boxes for jewels, would be made of it; 
drawer-handles, where beauty was required; the frames of 
mirrors, the tops of little tables, the frames of good clocks, 
the handles of fireirons, the frames of instruments like 
aneroids, and, above all, what are called the “ finger-plates ” 
upon doors made of valuable wood. Even fireplaces might be 
covered with it—an enormous source of consumption—and 
we are not sure that we might not add some varieties 
of jugs, and a great variety of trays. Silver, however, 
rusts in the atmosphere of cities, and rusts in such a 
way that it can only be cleaned by an amount of labour 
which even in large houses is embarrassing, and in small 
houses is impossible to procure. You pay, as it is, a sort 
of rent for your silver, and if you have much, you pay 
not only a money-rent, but a rent in the worry of keeping 
more servants than you positively want. It takes time even 
to clean the table articles properly, and to clean entire suites 
of silver—frames, handles, finger-plates, chandeliers, and the 
like—would demand a substantial increase in the establish- 
ments where such articles were made of such a metal. It is 
repoussé silver-work which is required, and repoussé silver- 
work, besides wearing off its fine edges under incessant 
friction, requires an attention which drives even experienced 
men-servants into unbearable tempers, or, what is even worse, 
into the secret use of those mercurial powders which eat silver 
as sand-spray eats glass. It is possible, we know, that science 
may one day remove this objection, the makers of bicycles 
having already gone a long way towards that end. Those 
exceedingly clever and exceedingly jealous craftsmen found out 
very speedily that the kind of man who uses an expensive 
bicycle wants his wheel always to look bright, does not want 
to pay perpetually for cleaning it, and utterly abhors the 
monotonous labour of cleaning it himself. They therefore, 
with great ingenuity, electro-plated their wheels with nickel, 
a metal which gets “greasy” but does not rust, and then 


| painted the nickel with silicon, a transparent liquid nearly as 
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hard as metal. Unfortunately, it is not quite as hard, or the 
problem would be solved. The chemists do not, however, 
despair ; and if they ever give us a “water” varnish which 
will not crack or chip, or give way under heat any more than 
silver, they will, we venture to predict, double the consumption 
of silver in well-to-do houses for decorative purposes. That, 
however, will be their triumph, not Mr. Goschen’s; and until 
they have triumphed, this obstacle to a full demand for silver 
will remain as immovable as ever. 

The second obstacle is worse, for it is one with which even 

the limitless resources of science can never hope to deal. Silver 
goes to be stolen too readily. It is a valuable article even at 
3s, 6d. an ounce. It can be melted out of recognition in ten 
minutes in the most ordinary of crucibles, and it is the per- 
manent object of attraction to all thieves, however common. 
They rather dread bank-notes ; they cannot get at bonds ; they 
never see gold about, except in houses which are too well 
protected; they are perplexed about jewels; but a haul of 
silver in unoccupied rooms attracts them as valerian attracts 
eats. They know its value to an ounce; they know exactly 
where to dispose of it, and to get it they will run risks which 
seem to decent people incredible——the whole class cf area 
sneaks, for example, living in hope of silver. This attractive- 
ness of the metal to the dishonest cannot, that we see, be cured, 
except possibly by a severity which modern ideas will not 
tolerate; and it interferes with the consumption of silver in 
every possible way. But for it, silver would take the place 
of electro-plate in ten thousand households, the buyers 
being quite content to invest their money in that way, if 
only it is safe, but resolutely set against purchases the 
value of which they may lose at unexpected moments. 
Mr. Goschen, we imagine, would be surprised if he knew, as 
the great manufacturers of electro-plate know, how comically 
jntense this feeling is, or how very “comfortable” are the 
families which habitually yield to it. It is of no use whatever 
to tell them that £100 does not signify to them, or that their 
women’s jewels are worth the plate-chest five times over; they 
simply will not lose their silver, and habitually take precau- 
tions about it which they never think of taking about diamond 
necklets. They know their silver is watched, and chuckle 
over electro-plate, which, were the silver only safe, they 
would regard as barbarous. This is, we are convinced, 
the grand check upon the consumption of silver for house- 
hold purposes, for it not only prevents the accumulation 
of silver articles by the comparatively rich, but it deters the 
poor from using silver as their material for hoarding. 
‘Hoarding?’ says some one; ‘hoarding is extinct in Great 
Britain; there is no hoarding.’ On the contrary, there is a 
great deal of hoarding, and always must be. All the poor are 
not improvident by a long way, and those among them who 
save, especially women, have a great liking for articles which 
are worth money, which can be turned into money with 
certainty and at once, but which are not money, and 
which therefore are not borrowed, and are not spent on 
drink, or, indeed, spent at ail, except with deliberation. 
There are thousands of poor houses in Great Britain which 
in good years are choked with furniture, not one piece of which 
is ever used, or would ever be bought by its purchaser if he did 
not look on it as a resource against a future rainy day. The 
natural investment for a saving man who will not keep coined 
money, knowing that he should spend it, is articles of silver; 
but he does not buy them, because they are almost as difficult 
to protect as coin itself. An Asiatic does buy them, first 
because he hates articles of uncertain value, and secondly, 
‘because he can protect them against anything except murder 
—which is rare even in Asia—by heaping them upon his wife 
and children, sometimes in such profusion that they can hardly 
walk. That would not suit an English poor man’s ideas at all, 
and he therefore, instead of buying articles of silver, which 
‘he could pawn in five minutes for a fixed amount, but could not 
easily protect, buys all kinds of articles which he does not want, 
and which cannot be pledged half so readily. Taking off the 
duty will not dispose of this difficulty at all, any more than it 
will of the difficulty created by oxidisation ; and we are puzzled, 
therefore, to know where the new demand is to come from. 

It will come: weare certain of that, from economic faith, not 
reason; and we will venture on a conjecture or two as to the 
manner in which it will arrive. Only three of the ways of 
which we can think seem to us very probable. One is, that 
a reduction made in the cost-price of the article will just 





suffice to make it tempting to a class which at present hesitates 
to buy, and which is exceedingly extensive. We do not see a 
particle of evidence for that proposition, but it is possibly true, 
and if it is true, there is the problem solved at once, mainly at 
the expense of the electro-plater. Silver will replace his ware 
in humbler houses than at present, as it does already to a small 
extent in the single article of light spoons, and sometimes tea- 
pots, about which there is an unacknowledged but traditional 
sentiment of personal dignity. Or the reduction may, by 
quickening competition between the real thing and the imita- 
tion, induce the electro-plater to lower prices, until entire ranges 
of articles shall be plated which are now left bare. Or, finally, 
and this is the most probable of all, an immense series of plate 
articles may be made in inferior silver, upon which the duty 
now presses with prohibitory weight. We do not profess 
to know this part of the subject accurately; but we have 
heard that, but for the duty, silver could be lowered in value, 
as gold is lowered, by certain alloys, without losing any of 
the essential and, so to speak, inherent qualities of silver, 
except the single one of value. That this has been done— 
honestly done, we mean—in the case of gold we all know, 
half the utility of the nobler metal in the arts being, in fact, 
the utility of nine-carat gold; and if it can be done to the 
same extent with silver, it is in that direction that consump- 
tion will, in all human probability, increase to an almost 
indefinite degree. Articles really of silver, with a definite 
though low value, and indestructible, would amazingly attract 
classes which outnumber the well-to-do almost as much as 
the electors outnumber the payers of income-tax. ‘“ Cheap 
silver” would, we think, sell; and if it would and can be pro- 
duced, our economic faith, which is sure to be justified some- 
how, will be justified in that very commonplace and inartistic 
way. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE INFALLIBILITY OF OUR LORD. 
(To THe EpitTor oF THE “ SpecTaToR.’’] 

S1z,—May I be permitted to say one word more on the serious 
subject of my last letter? If one Evangelis: tells us that our 
Lord increased in wisdom (St. Luke ii., 52), another asserts 
that, when dwelling among us, he was “full of truth” (St. 
John i., 14). If the one statement implies some kind of mental 
progress, the other appears to exclude ignorance, excepting, 
of course, on the one subject referred to by our Lord himself. 
The two statements would appear to be harmonised by sup- 
posing that when questioning others, our Lord did not add to 
knowledge which he already possessed, but that he pro- 
gressively developed those means of attaining knowledge which 
are part of human experience. Something analogous may be 
observed in ourselves when a truth which is already possessed 
in virtue of an intuition, is subsequently acquired, as it were, 
over again by the slower process of induction ; or when a work- 
man verifies by rule and line, dimensions which his practised 
eye has already reported to him. So our Lord ‘saw” 
Nathaniel coming to him, yet afterwards told him that he 
had seen him under the fig-tree before Philip called him 
(St. John i., 47-51); and his questions to the doctors may have 
involved a real increase in the kind of wisdom which can make 
the best use of human faculties, without adding to knowledge 
which was already in his possession. (See this explained in 
Wilberforce, “Incarnation,” pp. 70-71, ed. 1875.) 

But, whatever may be thought of this, it will not, I hope, be 
assumed that belief in the infallibility of our Lord as a 
religious teacher involves a risk of falling into the Mono- 
physite heresy. For, let me repeat, the question which is really 
before us is not whether or to what extent our Lord’s know- 
ledge as man was limited, but whether, when he taught 
religion, he taught erroneously. Historically speaking, the 
opponents of Monophysitism, and of tendencies supposed to be 
Monophysite, believed just as firmly im the infallibility of our 
Lord as Eutyches himself. Our Lord’s infallibility when 
teaching would no more have been questioned by Theodoret 
than by St. Cyril of Alexandria: by the Bishops who con- 
demned Eutyches at Chalcedon, than by the Bishops who had 
before condemned Nestorius at Ephesus. His infallibility was 
an axiom in days when the controversies respecting the Incar- 
nation were yet in the future; and no primitive Christian 
would have consented to entertain the supposition that the 
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Word and Wisdom of the Father, incarnate in human form, 
could talk on subjects which he did not understand, and talk 
erroneously. 


Those modern writers who maintain or imply that our Lord 
was mistaken in his teaching respecting the Old Testament— 
in his deliberate employment, for example, of Psalm cx.—are 
surely bound to tell us whether, in their judgment, he taught 
infallibly on any subjects whatever. If he did, what are those 
subjects? And by what exact criteria are we to distinguish 
in his teaching matters on which he speaks infallibly, and 
matters about which he might have been or was in error? 
And if, in view of the difficulty of furnishing any such criteria, 
it is answered that there is no subject on which he can be 
considered strictly infallible, then can we avoid asking our- 
selves the question, why we have taken him at his word asa 
guide in life and an anchor of the soul in death? If he is 
never absolutely infallible, what are we to say of the moral 
character of his assertion, “I am the Truth”? These are 
indeed tremendous questions, but men will ask them if our 
Lord’s authority, when he teaches us the worth of the Old 
Testament, is seriously challenged.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. P. Lippon. 

8 Amen Court, St. Paul’s, E.C., April 7th. 


[Surely the expression “increase in wisdom” is quite in- 
applicable to the mere human and experimental verification of 
perfect a priori knowledge. In Dr. Liddon’s view, the wisdom 
of Jesus Christ must have been altogether perfect and 
incapable of increase, though in some sense its real applica- 
bility to the details of human experience may have been more 
vividly realised after his human life. But what we dread in 
his view is the gulf which his conception of Jesus Christ at 
twelve years of age as an all but omniscient child, opens 
between him and the humanity he came to redeem. Does not 
Dr. Liddon’s view practically amount to this,—that our Lord 
had the growing body of a child, but not the growing mind of 
a child? Can it be that he was really bearing our infirmities, 
when one of the greatest of our infirmities, our limitations 
in regard to vision and knowledge, and almost in regard to 
foreknowledge—all of them at their maximum in childhood— 
are said to have been unknown to him? Does not this view 
destroy the sympathy between our humanity and our Lord’s? 
—Ep. Spectator. | 


CRITICISM OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE “‘ SpECrATOR.”’ | 


Sr1r,—I think it may not be altogether useless to intimate 
that many of us who cannot go all the way with Dr. Liddon 
in his letter to you of last week, would be in thorough agree- 
ment with him on two important points. 


(1.) We cannot conceive that our Lord could have “ made 
statements upon subjects about which he was really ignorant,— 
statements which are now known to have been false.” Our Lord 
never seems in the Gospels to allow us to think of him as 
fallible in his teaching, any more than as peccable. On the 
other hand, he does allow, or rather compel, us to think of him 
as limited in his human knowledge; and this limitation, 
voluntarily taken upon himself, appears to us to account for 
his having left the literary conceptions of the Old Testament, 
like other branches of natural knowledge, where he found 
them. Nothing in his words seems to us to amount 
to positive teaching on any literary question. That he does 
teach the spiritual authority and inspiration of the whole 
Old Testament, no Christian could doubt. The further ques- 
tion, whether he does in fact make positive statements as to 
points of authorship or literary character of Old Testament 
books, I will not here pursue, except to say that, in his argu- 
ment with the Pharisees about Psalm cx. he seems to me not 
to be making a statement but asking a question,—a question 
calculated, like those of Socrates (to adopt Dr. Liddon’s own 
comparison), not to impart information, but to excite self- 
examination, a question to which there are at least two im- 
portant parallels in our Lord’s recorded discourses. 

(2.) We could not possibly attribute inspiration to any book 
which could reasonably be compared in its motive and aim to 
the pseudo-Isidorian Decretals. It is no doubt the case that 
certain extremists would represent the Books of Deuteronomy 
and Chronicles as in part fraudulent inventions or forgeries. 
But there is no kind of reason why persons who adopt the 





cise 
main conclusions of the new criticism should dogo. Moderate 
and reasonable men, like Edouard Konig or the great 
Delitzsch in Germany, and Dr. Driver in England, would 
teach us to regard them as the honest record of tradition, in 
accordance with accepted literary methods; and they would 
give a similar account of the Book of Daniel. There a, ie 
fact, a very large opportunity of escape between the two 
horns of the dilemma as Dr. Liddon states it. 


I do not want to discuss these literary questions in this 
letter; but if the present controversy is to be profitable, it is 
well, I think, to bear in mind that neither a fallible and 
fallacious Christ nor an inspired forgery are conceivable by 
Catholic Christians, or postulated by literary criticism —] 
am, Sir, &c., 

April 9th. CHARLES Gore, 


OUR LORD’S AUTHORITY AND OLD TESTAMEN? 
CRITICISM. 


[To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 


Srr,—The attempt to identify the authority of our Lord with 
certain passing opinions on the books of the Old Testament, 
seems to me likely to foster scepticism upon the claims of 
Jesus. Canon Liddon asks us to believe that only on one 
subject—the Day of Judgment—was our Lord’s knowledge 
limited. On all other questions, historic, scientific, critical, 
his human intellect was “infused with Omniscience.”* The 
question arises: When was this voluminous knowledge first 
possessed ? Was it our Lord’s heritage asa child, or at what 
period of his life did it come to him? How can we form any 
intelligent idea of a real childhood without recognising the 
element of illusion gradually dispelled by more perfect know- 
ledge? Itis not a question of Christ’s Divinity, nor of his 
present absolute and universal judgment of all things as 
glorified Sovereign of the Universe. It is a question how far 
our Lord in the state of his humiliation accepted the ordinary 
conditions of our progress, and blended in his complex per- 
sonality absolute moral perfection with progressive know- 
ledge. If that principle holds good with regard to the Day 
of Judgment, on which Christ is described as the Supreme 
Arbiter, it cannot stop there. The practical purpose of the 
Evangelists may have allowed them to omit sayings of our 
Lord which would have thrown light on the question. That 
Jesus accepted the veracity and authority of the Old Testa- 
ment writings as revealing the moral law and as forecasting 
himself, must be accepted. It is equally certain that his use 
of the writings of Moses was uncritical, and of the most 
didactic character. In some respects, indeed, he sets aside 
Moses, and affirms that his own teaching is more spiritual 
and universal. The absolute elements in the Old Testament 
he uses and fulfils; the relative and accidental features he 
corrects, or leaves his Church to set right. There are those 
who maintain that Jesus knew all the facts of the origin and 
growth of the Bible, but held his knowledge in reserve. That 
view does not discredit critical inquiry. But the theory that 
the traditional view of the Old Testament represents the last 
word criticism has to say, and that Jesus Christ is a partisan 
of that particular school, seems to me one-sided and unneces- 
sary.—I am, Sir, &c., 
April 7th. J. MATTHEWS. 





DR. LIDDON ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

{To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’ | 
Sir,—Dr. Liddon may possibly be on safe ground when he 
argues that, being divine, Christ though man must be in- 
fallible. None the less the deductions which he draws with 
regard to the Old Testament are invalid. To give them 
validity, he must not only prove that Christ is infallible, but 
also that certain hard sayings were really uttered by Christ 
beyond possibility of doubt. 

Take an instance. He claims (sermon on “The Worth of 
the Old Testament,” second edition, page 23) the “ infallible 
sanction” of Christ for St. Mathew xii., 40, which places the 
story of Jonah in the whale’s belly on a parity as a historical 
fact with the burial and resurrection of our Lord. 

To consider the question, it is necessary to place side by 
side the words of Christ as recorded by St. Matthew xii., 39-42, 
with his words as recorded by St. Luke xi., 29-32, thus :— 





* See “ Bampton Lectures,” 
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Orr” 
MarttTHEw. 

gg. An evil and adulterous 
eneration seeketh after a sign; and 
there shall no sign be giversto it but 
the sign of Jonah the prophet. 

40. For as Jonah was _ three 
days and three nights in the 
pelly of the whale; so shall the 
Son of man be three days and 
three nights in the heart of the 


Tn. men of Nineveh shall 
stand up in the judgement with this 
eneration, and shall condemn it : 
for they repented at the preaching 
of Jonah; and behold, a greater 
than Jonah is here. 

42. The queen of the south shall 
rise wp in the judgement with this 


LUKE. 

29. This generation is an evil 
generation: 1t seeketh after a sign ; 
and there shall no sign be given to 
it but the sign of Jonah. 

30. For even as Jonah became 
a sign unto the Ninevites, so 
also shall the Son of man be to 
this generation. 

31. The queen of the south shall 
rise up in the judgement with the 
men of this generation, and shall 
condemn them : for she came from 
the ends of the earth to hear the 
wisdom of Solomon ; and behold, a 
greater than Solomon is here. 

32. The men of Nineveh shall 
stand up in the judgement with this 
generation, and shall condemn it : 


generation, and shall condemn it: for theyrepented at the preaching of 


for she came from the ends of the 
earth to hear the wisdom of 


Jonah ; and behold, a greater than 
Jonah is here. 








Solomon; and behold, a greater 
than Solomon is here. 

(1.) The words given in italics are those which in both 
accounts are identical, and it will be at once observed that in 
St. Matthew, verses 39, 41, and 42 are practically identical 
with St. Luke 29, 31, and 32, but that the explanation given 
by St. Matthew of “ the sign of Jonah” is absolutely different 
from that given by St. Luke. This remarkable diversity 
interrupting a remarkable identity of language is very note- 
worthy, and, occurring in words which are explanatory, cannot 
but suggest that in Matthew xii., 40, we are dealing, not with 
the ipsissima verba of Christ, but with an explanatory addition 
of the Evangelist. 

(2.) It will be noted that in Matthew xii., 40, the words, 
“ Jonah was three days and three nights in the belly of the 
whale,” are a quotation (see Westcott and Hort’s text) from 
the Old Testament; and quotations from the Old Testament 
are a marked peculiarity of St. Matthew’s Gospel; so that 
there is some confirmation for the view that the verse belongs 
to the Evangelist rather than to the original utterance of 
Christ. 

(3.) On grounds of intrinsic probability, the explanation of 
“the sign of Jonah” in St. Matthew is less probable than that 
in St. Luke, for both Evangelists agree, without a single letter 
of variation, in the comparison which is afterwards drawn 
between the preaching of Jonah to the Ninevites, and that of 
Jesus to the Jews; so that this seems likely to be the real 
meaning of “ the sign of Jonah.” 

(4.) If St. Matthew xii., 40, is the utterance of Christ and to 
be taken literally, then it presents insuperable difficulties, for 
it is impossible to explain away the emphatic clearness of the 
“three days and three nights,” or to reconcile it with historic 
fact. 

These considerations are, of course, not put forward as final, 
but merely to show in a single instance how much care is 
needed before laying claim to the “infallible sanction” of 
Christ. The subject of our Lord’s references to the Old Testa- 
ment is a very difficult one, and beset with perplexities. It is 
to be regretted that a man of Dr. Liddon’s eminence should 
deal with it in a spirit of unhesitating dogmatism.—I am, 
Sir, &e., THOMAS ETHELBERT PAGE. 

Charterhouse, Godalming, April 7th. 





THE NEXT PROPOSAL FOR IRISH HOME-RULE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—I entirely agree with you in thinking it very important 
that Mr. Gladstone should consent to disclose before the next 
General Election how he proposes to deal in his next Bill for 
granting a separate Parliament to Ireland, with some at least 
of those difficulties which are obvious to us, so that the 
electors may have some idea of what they are asked to vote 
for; but I doubt very much that Mr. Gladstone will listen to 
our wish, and be willing to gratify our legitimate curiosity. 

Lord Herschell’s speeches are always worthy of careful 
attention. I read them attentively, because in them I find the 
case of my opponents ably and clearly stated, free from all 
hollow declamation, by an ex-Chancellor, the legal adviser of 
his party. In a speech delivered at Reading on November 
10th last, Lord Herschell defended his friends against our 
complaint that they will not tell us their plan. He said, | 
according to the Times’ report (November 12th) :—“ In the | 
interest of the Irish themselves, the larger the area of | 








consent obtained in this country to any scheme which 
might be devised, the better would it be for them, and 
the more likely would it be to succeed.” (So far we are 
in harmony.) Then Lord Herschell continues :—“That was 
why he wanted questions of detail left unsettled until the time 
of settlement came. He did not want to see the leaders of 
the party pledged to details, because, when so pledged, it was 
always more difficult to make a change which might be re- 
garded as a new departure, or a concession which ought not to 
have been conceded.” And a little further on :—‘ He should 
like to see such a question as this raised above the conflict of 
mere party; but when it was suggested that the arrangement 
should be made in the absence of one particular party, and 
that, the representatives of the majority of the people of 
Treland, he said such a scheme as that was one to which it 
would be impossible for Liberals to assent.” 

It is not possible to state more clearly, more honourably, 
more straightforwardly, that the Gladstonian Party cannot 
foresee in what direction the exigencies of party tactics may 
compel them to drift; that it is not fair to expect them to 
disclose a plan which they themselves do not and cannot 
know; and that Mr. Parnell must dictate the details and the 
clauses of the future Bill if Liberals are to assent. 

An eminent leader in the counsels of the Home-rule Party, 
Lord Granville, has said that he must positively decline to 
disclose their measure and to oblige his opponents by pro- 
viding them with a cock-shy. I cannot help thinking that 
Lord Granville, in using these words, was guided by a sound 
instinct. I always find in conversation with Gladstonian 
friends that they refuse to commit themselves to any opinion 
which they may have to retract when Mr. Parnell’s orders are 
known. The Separatist Party are right, I think, in believing 
that empty phrases are more likely to secure votes in the 
coming Election than an explicit declaration of their inten- 
tions.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Gomshall, April 8th. ARTHUR RUSSELL. 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

(To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—The Spectator, in noticing on April 5th my article in 
the Fortnightly Review on “The Physique of European 
Armies,” inquires whether the physical deterioration of the 
British Army is not to be explained by the fact that, as wages 
rise and employment grows brisker, the recruiting-sergeant 
has to accept a lower and lower class of the population, and 
suggests the conclusion that the pay of the British soldier is 
too low. For my own part, I should be loth to combat either 
the explanation or the conclusion. In opening the subject, I 
referred to the rise of wages as “ perhaps the most influential ” 
of the causes which have contributed to the falling-off in the 
quality of our recruits; and I remarked, in illustration, that 
in counties, such as Somersetshire, where the rate of wages 
remains low, the physique of the recruits is frequently above 
the average. The conclusion drawn by the Spectator follows 
naturally enough, if the former standard of efficiency is to be 
restored. 

Ishould like, however, with your permission, to point out that 
my investigations had a different purpose. While fully recog- 
nising the effect of improved wages at home and better prospects 
abroad in deterring the abler-bodied men from enlistment, I 
desired to establish the fact that another influence is at work, 
affecting the physique not only of the Army, but of the whole 
nation. It would seem, indeed, that the change from agricul- 
tural to manufacturing pursuits—from the healthy employ- 
ment and invigorating air of the country, to the confinement 
and pollutions of our great towns—is a necessary consequence 
of the operation of Free-trade ; but its detrimental effect on the 
national physique is beyond doubt. The question remains 
whether this cannot, partially at least, be counteracted by some 
system of general physical education. The Spectator elsewhere 
asks, very pertinently, whether the conscription abroad “ does 
not give back, in improved physical health and the habit of 
organisation, as much in money even as it takes away.” This 
is a question which has never been fairly met, or, so far as lam 
aware, fairly considered, by the opponents of universal military 
training ; but it is one which is raised to exceptional importance 
in this country by the steady increase, year by year, in the 
proportion of people who seek their bread amid the unfavourable 
sanitary conditions of urban life.—I am, Sir, &c., 

London, April 8th. W. Montacu GartiE. 
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CENTENARIANISM. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—Your remark in the article on “Old Age,” in the 
Spectator of April 5th, that “centenarianism is an undoubted 
fact,” in spite of the scepticism of Mr. Thoms and Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis, reminds me of the surprise which that 
scepticism caused me,—since one of my earliest recollections 
had been the feasting of the poor at Marlesford, in Suffolk, 
when the Squire, William Shuldham—a family connection of 
our own—completed his hundredth year. The same parish 
now boasts a farmer, named Largent, whose advanced age 
rivals that of “the Old Squire.” Moreover, there is now 
living at Pentlyne Court, Glamorganshire, another squire, also 
brought up in Suffolk, who completed his hundredth year last 
month. This last—a friend of my father’s from childhood— 
was sensitive on the subject of advancing years, and did not 
like his age to be known, wincing, indeed, at the candour with 
which my father would say: “'There’s no mystery about our 
age, as we were both born in ’90; the gossips have only to add 
ten to the current year, and they have it!” 

These three centenarians lived under very different con- 
ditions,—No. 1 being a free-living country squire ; No.2, avery 
saving and abstemious farmer; and No. 3, a lover of society 
and a great Continental traveller. Probably most families 
could adduce one or more such well-attested cases in their own 
circle.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Brighton, Easter Monday. Mary JEAFFRESON. 





SUSPENDED CONSCIOUSNESS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,”’ } 
Sir,—In your notice of Professor Stokes’s lecture, allusion is 
made to the suspended consciousness of a bricklayer struck 
down by a falling brick, &c. May TI give another instance? A 
collier was at work in the Lightmon coalfield, in Shropshire, 
whose business was to hook the loaded trolly on to the pit- 
chain. He had just done it, and was about to give the signal, 
“ Pall up the load,” when a brick from the pit-shaft struck him 
on the head, and he fell unconscious. He was brought up at 
once, but the injury was considered so serious that the doctors 
decided that nothing could be done, for they feared there was 
a fatal injury to the brain. But after several days, finding no 
unfavourable symptoms set in, the surgeon, Mr. James Row- 
lands, of the Ironbridge, decided to perform the operation 
of trepanning. As soon as the crushed part of the skull 
was raised, the man became conscious, and shouted out in a 
loud voice, “ Pull up the load.” The brain began its work 
again from the moment of suspension, and the interval of 
several days had not obliterated the thought which had 
signalled to the will, but all started into action at once again 
and completed the intended act.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. iH. BE. McKnieur. 
The Rectory, Silk Willoughby, Sleaford. 








POETRY. 


DYING FOR THE FLAG. 


(AN INCIDENT OF THE WAR BETWEEN ENGLAND AND 
AMERICA IN 1814.) ° 


i. 
"Twas amid most of the strife 
When our England risked her life, 
With but lukewarm friends to aid her, ’gainst Napoleon as 
her foe,— 
When we quarrelled with our kin, 
And, unheeding of the sin, 
Rebel-child and angry mother dealt each other blow for blow,— 
That our ship, the ‘ Hermes,’ sped 
Past the point of Mobile Head, 
Where Fort Bowyer, harbour-guarded, roared defiance from 
afar. 
Weak we were, and ill-arrayed 
For the hest upon us laid, 
But our orders were for storming and we forced the barbour- 
bar. 
Tiers of cannon as we came 
Belched a cataract of flame ; 
While the eddy swept our anchors, and we scarce could float 
our keel. 
Vain with odds like these to cope! 
Yet we lost not heart nor hope: 





————— 
None could hear a note of flinching in our broadside’s tuneful 


peal ; 
Tho’ they raked us with their fire 
Till no spar was left entire ; 
Shrouds were rent and timbers riddled, decks were choked 
with dead and maimed. 
Shot-proof were our hearts of oak, 
Steeled ’gainst Fortune’s sharpest stroke; 
But our courage ebbed within us when a shaft too deftly aimed 
Smote the symbol for whose sake 
We were fain our lives to stake, 
When the staff whereon our pennant floated proudly overhead 
Brake and toppled! Then there rose 
Shouts of triumph from our foes, 
And we felt that they had conquered, and our spirit sank like 
lead :— 
II 
—Till the master’s mate outcries, 
With his manhood in his eyes, 
(Lads grow ripe in a month of sea-life more than landsmen in 
a year :) 
“Twill disgrace our English pluck 
“Tf they boast the flag was struck. 
“Shall that taunt be left unchallenged? Not while I’m alive. 
to hear!”— 
Nails and hammer thrust in band, 
Up he clambers hand o’er hand ; 
Plants and binds the fallen pennant on the mainmast’s. 
battered wreck ; 
Waves his cap in blithe salute, 
Then with slow and steady foot 
Clambers downward to his messmates cheering wildly on the 
deck. 
And the enemy cheer too, 
For a deed of derring-do 
Sets our English blood a-stirring, if we hail from East or 
West. 
But the hearts that do and dare 
Are no lives for War to spare ; 
And their marksmen quite his prowess by a bullet through his 
breast ! 


And our hero found his grave 
*Neath the flag he died to save, 
For the ‘ Hermes’ had her death-wound, and the hull took fire: 
at last; 
But we few who ’scaped to shore, 
Till our eyes could see no more, 
Saw our pennant where he fixed it, flying proudly from the 
mast. 
HENRY G. HEWLETT. 


A THOUGHT OF SUMMER. 
I wou.p be a cloud 
Half-way up to heaven; 
Not aloft and proud, 
Nor too low and driven 
In a whirl of rain 
O’er the shivering plain : 


But a cloud all white 
In a heaven all blue, 
Hanging in men’s sight 
Half a long day through, 
And, when daylight goes, 
Dying in soft rose. 








BOOKS. 


stele a 
THE UNKNOWN EROS.* 
Mr. Coventry ParMore has added so much to this edition 
of his poem, that it may be regarded as practically new. No 
doubt it is a very remarkable volume of poems, all the more 
remarkable for furnishing so strong a contrast to those by 
which Mr. Patmore’s name is best known. His early poems: 
were distinguishable by soft surprises, and what defect they had. 
was a too great sweetness. They were like distilled atta of 





* The Unknown Evos, Third Edition, London: 


By Coventry Patmore, 
George Bell and Sons, 
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yoses, mingled with a little whiff of something pungent. The 
Unknown Eros is very different. Its metre is irregular, but 
Mr. Patmore does not say too much for its vividness of effect, 
nor, indeed, for its “exceeding grace and dignity.” And 
it is especially well suited to most of his themes. The 
difficulty is to find sufficient unity of thought among the 
different pieces to qualify them to be collected under 
the title of The Unknown Eros. We should ourselves have 
thought that they were more closely connected together by their 
consistent attacks on “the modern spirit,” whether political 
or religious, than by anything else; and these irregular ode 
metres lend themselves admirably to invective of that kind; 
indeed, nothing can be more different from the sweet shocks of 
his earlier verse than these stiletto thrusts of scorn. On the 
whole, however, we find the general effect too fierce, too unjust 
to the many forms of belief which Mr. Patmore assails, and 
too unconscious of the many vulnerable points in the forms of 
belief which headopts. There is more bitterness in the volume 
than sympathy, and yet there is too much passion. Whether 
the Eros be “ unknown ” or not, to our minds there is too much 
of it. “Cupid and Psyche,” for instance, and “De Natura 
Deorum,” rather repel us. They are powerful in their way, no 
doubt, and are intended to have a purely religious drift ; but 
they dwell too much on the analogies of earthly passion, and 
we not unfrequently find ourselves agreeing entirely with 
Psyche,— 
“Ah me! I do not dream, 
Yet all this does some heathen fable seem !” 

There is much that is powerful, and not a little that is 
beautiful, in the delineation of religious love; but, on the 
whole, the tone of hardness predominates greatly over that of 
discriminating insight, and in the studies of religious affec- 
tion, the heat of the poetry seems to us too earthly and 
vehement. We should often go more heartily with Mr. 
Patmore’s attacks on the Zeit-geist, if he were more just in 
his division of blame between the base conceptions he assails 
and the rigid conceptions he adores. We will give an instance 
of what we mean in regard both to Mr. Patmore’s political 
and his religious feeling. Nothing can be more vigorous than 
the attack on the Tory policy of “ dishing the Whigs ” in 1867. 
But vigorous as it is, it is the vigour not of justice, but of one- 
sided scorn :— 

“Tn the year of the great crime, 
When the false English Nobles and their Jew, 
By God demented, slew 
The Trust they stood twice pledged to keep from wrong, 
One said, Take up thy Song, 
That breathes the mild and almost mythic time 
Of England’s prime ! 
But I, Ah, me, 
The freedom of the few 
That, in our free Land, were indeed the free, 
Can song renew ? 
Ill singing ’tis with blotting prison-bars, 
How high soe’er, betwixt us and the stars; 
Tll singing ’tis when there are none to hear ; 
And days are near 
When England shall forget 
The fading glow which, for a little while, 
Illumes her yet, 
The lovely smile 
That grows so faint and wan, 
Her people shouting in her dying ear, 
Are not two daws worth two of any swan ! 

Ye outlaw’d Best, who yet are bright 
With the sunken light, 

Whose common style 

Is Virtue at her gracious ease, 

The flower of olden sanctities, 

Ye haply trust, by love’s benignant guile, 

To lure the dark and selfish brood 

To their own hated good ; 

Ye haply dream 

Your lives shall still their charmful sway sustain, 
Unstifled by the fever’d steam 

That rises from the plain. 

Know, ’twas the force of function high, 

In corporate exercise, and public awe 

Of Nature’s, Heaven’s, and England’s Law 
That Best, though mix’d with Bad, should reign, 
Which kept you in your sky! 

But, when the sordid Trader caught 

The loose-held sceptre from your hands distraught, 
And soon, to the Mechanic vain, 

Sold the proud toy for nought, 

Your charm was broke, your task was sped, 

Your beauty, with your honour, dead, 

And though you still are dreaming sweet 

f being even now not less 
Than God and Goddesses, ye shall not long so cheat 





Your hearts of their due heaviness. 

Go, get you for your evil watching shriven ! 

Leave to your lawful Master’s itching hands 

Your unking’d lands, 

But keep, at least, the dignity 

Of deigning not, for his smooth use, to be, 

Voteless, the voted delegates 

Of his strange interests, loves and hates. 

In sackcloth, or in private strife 

With private ill, ye may please Heaven, 

And soothe the coming pangs of sinking life ; 

And prayer perchance may win 

A term to God’s indignant mood 

And the orgies of the multitude, 

Which now begin ; 

But do not hope to wave the silken rag 

Of your unsanction’d flag, 

And so to guide 

The great ship, helmless on the swelling tide 

Of that presumptuous Sea, 

Unlit by sun or moon, yet inly bright 

With lights innumerable that give no light, 

Flames of corrupted will and scorn of right, 

Rejoicing to be free.” 
The truth, of course, is that it was not “the Best, though 
mixed with Bad,” who reigned, before the democratic wave 
overwhelmed them, but only the most cultivated,—a very 
different matter indeed. And unquestionably there was a 
narrow selfishness in the rule of the cultivated which alone 
would have ensured its doom. Had the aristocracy in power 
been a true aristocracy of virtue, we should have had a much 
earlier and nobler educational system for the poor than any 
we succeeded in getting till the poor got votes. Moreover, 
we should not have had to wait for their sympathy with the 
manifold removable, or at least more or less attenuateable 
miseries of the poor, till the poor had obtained a substantial 
weight in our political system. Say what Mr. Patmore will of 
the subserviency to ignorant and selfish popular demands 
which democracy has brought us, he ought not to ignore what 
it was that hastened the access of that subserviency,—namely, 
the indifference of the select few to the wretchedness and 
sufferings of the ignorant many. That brilliant invective of 
Mr. Patmore’s breathes a hard and exclusive scorn, a scorn 
which should at least have been as truly earned by the rule of 
what he euphuistically calls “the Best,” as by the rule of that 
“ progressive” party whom he terms, in a later and still more 
scornful poem on “1880-85,” “the Gergesenian swine,”— 
gladly rushing to their destruction. After all, is there so 
much moral difference between the common average man, and 
the select few of higher culture but often deeper and more 
fastidious selfishness, whom Mr. Patmore chooses to style “ the 
Best”? We prefer the high culture, and admire it greatly 
when it is combined with the higher moral qualities; but we 
fear that the select and the elect are a very different class : and 
so Mr. Patmore thinks also in his finer moods, at least if we 
understand aright the meaning of the poem headed “ Let be!” 
in which he says :— 

“ Ah, yes; we tell the good and evil trees 

By fruits : But how tell these ? 

Who does not know 

That good and ill 

Are done in secret still, 

And that which shews is verily but show! 

How high of heart is one, and one how sweet of mood : 

But not all height is holiness, 

Nor every sweetness good ; 

And grace will sometimes lurk where who could guess ? 

The Critic of his kind, 

Dealing to each his share, 

With easy humour, hard to bear, 

May not impossibly have in him shrined, 

As in a gossamer globe or thickly padded pod, 

Some small seed dear to God. 

Haply yon wretch, so famous for his falls, 

Got them beneath the Devil-defended walls 

Of some high Virtue he had vow’d to win 

And that which you and I 

Call his besetting sin 

Is but the fume of his peculiar fire 

Of inmost contrary desire, 

And means wild willingness for her to die, 

Dashed with despondence of her favour sweet ; 

He fiercer fighting, in his worst defeat, 

Than I or you, 

That only courteous greet 

Where he does hotly woo, 

Did ever fight, in our best victory. 

Another is mistook 

Through his deceitful likeness to his look ! 

Let be, let be : 

Why should I clear myself, why answer thou for me ? 

That shaft of slander shot 
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Miss’d only the right blot. 
I see the shame 

They cannot see : 

*Tis very just they blame 
The thing that’s not.” 


That is a noble little poem; but it is very different in drift 
from the confident and bitter scorn of the one we last quoted, 
and the one on the years 1880 to 1885. 

And what we have said of the bitterness of Mr. Patmore’s 
political fastidiousness, we must say also of the bitterness of 
his religious denunciations. He is a thoroughgoing Vaticanist, 
and can see nothing noble in Protestantism or any other form of 
religious creed. Indeed, he is so bitter on the subject that he 
treated Mr. Gladstone’s anti-Vatican pamphlet as evidence 
that a great persecution of the Roman Catholics was 
approaching in England, how erroneously no one now knows 
better than he :— 


« That last, 
Blown from our Sion of the Seven Hills, 
Was no uncertain blast ! 
Listen: the warning all the champaign fills, 
And minatory murmurs, answering, mar 
The Night, both near and far, 
Perplexing many a drowsy citadel 
Beneath whose ill-watch’d walls the Powers of Hell, 
With armed jar 
And angry threat, surcease 
Their long-kept compact of contem ae poo peace ; 
Lo, yonder, where our little English band, 
With peace in heart and wrath in hand, 
Have dimly ta’en their stand, 
Sweetly the light 
Shines from the solitary peak at Edgbaston, 
Whence, o’er the dawning Land, 
Gleam the gold blazonries of Love irate 
’Gainst the black flag of Hate. 
Envy not, little band, 
Your brothers under the Hohenzollern hoof 
Put to the splendid proof. 
Your hour is near ! 
The spectre-haunted time of idle Night, 
Your only fear, 
Thank God, is done, 
And Day and War, Man’s work-time and delight, 
Begun.” 
In a note, Mr. Patmore tells us that “this piece was written 
in the year 1874, soon after the publication of an incendiary 
pamphlet by Mr. Gladstone against the English Catholics, 
occasioned by the Vatican Council.” Now, why “incendiary”? 
Nobody can say that the drift or purpose of that pamphlet 
was to stimulate to persecution of the Roman Catholics, and, 
as a matter of fact, it had no such effect. Mr. Gladstone’s 
pamphlet was written with the sort of eagerness and ardour 
which he throws into all he does, be it the Home-rule agita- 
tions, the defence of “exclusive dealing,” or the argument 
against the absolutism of Rome; but he had a perfect right 
to express his opinion on the tendencies of the Infallibility 
decree and its ecclesiastical bearing, and Mr. Patmore had no 
more justification for his adjective, than he had for calling 
uncultivated people generally “ Gergesenian swine.’ We 
contend that Mr. Patmore’s fierce partisanship has itself the 
incendiary spirit, though that spirit is fortunately limited 
by the imaginative character of his often very beautiful and 
exalted verse. The following little poem, for instance, symbolic 
evidently of Mr. Patmore’s conception of the Roman Church, 
and the crass and grovelling temper of the external world, is 
not conceived in the charitable spirit of the best of his own 
Catholic co-religionists :— 
“ ARBOR VIT2. 
With honeysuckle, over-sweet, festoon’d ; 
With bitter ivy bound ; 
Terraced with funguses unsound ; 
Deform’d with many a boss 
And closed scar, o’ercushioned deep with moss; 
Bunch’d all about with pagan mistletoe ; 
And thick with nests of the hoarse bird 
That talks, but understands not his own word ; 
Stands, and so stood a thousand years ago, 
A single tree. 
Thunder has done its worst among its twigs, 
Where the great crest yet blackens, never “pruned, 
But in its heart, alway 
Ready to push new verdurous boughs, whene’er 
The rotting saplings near it fall and leave it air, 
Is all antiquity and no decay. 
Rich, though rejected by the forest-pigs, 
Its fruit, beneath whose rough, concealing rind 
They that will break it find 
Heart- -succouring savour of each several meat, 
And kernell’d drink of brain-renewing power, 





— 


With bitter condiment and sour, 

And sweet economy of sweet, 

And odours that remind 

Of haunts of childhood and a different day. 
Beside this tree, 

Praising no Gods nor blaming, sans a wish, 
Sits, Tartar-like, the Time’s civility, 

And eats its dead-dog off a golden dish.” 


That is powerful in expression, but could it be more fierce 
and contemptuous towards the Zeit-geistP We have no 
admiration for the Zeit-geist, but we do not admit that, 
sentimental and often sickly as it is, it sits,— 


“ Praising no Gods nor blaming, sans a wish, 
And eats its dead-dog off a golden dish.” 


Mr. Patmore overshoots his mark when he satirises in that 
fashion, for he sets even those who partly agree with him 
against him. 

But we must not part in a spirit of antagonism with g0 
remarkable a volume of poems, a volume in which we belieye 
that the truest critics will find Mr. Patmore’s noblest verse, 
Let us take a poem in which there is hardly anything to find 
fault with, no hardness, and no heat of passion, but only pure 
and exalted insight. And we can hardly choose better, we 
think, than the following noble piece :— 


“ PAIN. 

O, Pain, Love’s mystery, 
Close next of kin 
To joy and heart’s delight, 
Low Pleasure’s opposite, 
Choice food of sanctity 
And medicine of sin, 
Angel, whom even they that will pursue 
Pleasure with hell’s whole gust 
Find that they must 
Perversely woo, 
My lips, thy live coal touching, speak thee true. 
Thou sear’st my flesh, O Pain, 
But brand’st for arduous peace my languid brain, 
And bright’nest my dull view, 
Till I, for blessing, blessing give again, 
And my roused spirit is 
Another fire of bliss, 
Wherein I learn 
Feelingly how the pangful, purging fire 
Shall furiously burn 
With joy, not only of assured desire, 
But also present joy 
Of seeing the life’s corruption, stain by stain, 
Vanish in the clear heat of Love irate, 
And, fume by fume, the sick alloy 
Of luxury, sloth and hate 
Evaporate ; 
Leaving the man, so dark erewhile, 
The mirror merely of God’s smile. 
Herein, O Pain, abides the praise 
For which my song I raise; 
But even the bastard good of intermittent ease 
How greatly doth it please ! 
With what repose 
The being from its bright exertion glows, 
When from thy strenuous storm the senses sweep 
Into a little harbour deep 
Of rest ; 
When thou, O Pain, 
Having devour’d the nerves that thee sustain, 
Sleep’st, till thy tender food be somewhat grown again ; 
And how the lull 
With tear-blind love is full! 
What mockery of a man am I express’d 
That I should wait for thee 
To woo! 
Nor even dare to love, till thou lov’st me. 
How shameful, too, 
Is this: 
That, when thou lov’st, I am at first afraid 
Of thy fierce kiss, 
Like a young maid ; 
And only trust thy charms 
And get my courage in thy throbbing arms. 
And, “when thou partest, what a fickle mind 
Thou leav’st behind, 
That, being a little absent from mine eye, 
It straight forgets thee what thou art, 
And ofttimes my adulterate heart 
Dallies with Pleasure, thy pale enemy. 
O, for the learned spirit without attaint 
That does not faint, 
But knows both how to have thee and to lack, 
And ventures many a spell, 
Unlawful but for them that love so well, 
To call thee back.” 


Even there, surely the expression “ my adulterate heart ” is far 
too savage by way of taking revenge on it for dallying with 
“Pleasure thy pale enemy.” For is Pain the real enemy of 
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the purest pleasure ? Has not Mr. Patmore himself intimated 
in the lines which precede, that pain is often the true road to 
the highest kind of human joy? 





THE SCIENCE AND ART OF GOLF.* 
Tux positive passion for the game of Golf which during the 
t few years has seized all, but especially the sedentary, 
classes of the community, has naturally led to a production of 
a whole literature on the subject, consisting mainly of enthu- 
siastic prose, but including also some very execrable verse. The 
rose has been written mainly by experts who lay down rules, 
and by devotees who tell and laugh immoderately over more 
or less good stories. When a book on the game happens to be 
written by a man who is at once an expert and a devotee, it is 
sure to be good: such is Sir Walter Simpson’s treatise on the 
Art of Golf, which, as Burns said of De Lolme’s work on the 
British Constitution, will serve as a manual to whoever 
may stumble on it till he find a better. But even since 
Sir Walter Simpson published his treatise, the mania for 
the game has spread, more particularly in England. It 
was natural, or rather it was inevitable, that a book on the 
subject should be included in that Badminton Library, 
edited by the Duke of Beaufort and Mr. Alfred Watson, 
of which every sportsman—in the true, and not the shady 
sense of this much-defamed word—speaks well. To judge 
from the Duke of Beaufort’s preface and dedication (to 
the Prince of Wales), the series has now come to an end. Its 
editor has very considerately kept his best wine to the last. 
This stout and handsome volume of nearly five hundred pages 
will be found quite as authoritative as any of its predecessors, 
and a good deal more entertaining. The lion’s share of the 
work in connection with it—the description of the theory, the 
practice, and the etiquette of golf—has fallen to Mr. Horace 
G. Hutchinson, who has been amateur champion golfer in the 
past, and may be so again, and who has written innumerable 
papers on the game, and at least one book, Hints on Golf. So 
it is Mr. Hutchinson who supplies the nervous beginner with 
his elementary instruction, gives him all needful hints about 
clubs and balls, professionals and caddies, style and behaviour, 
nerve and training, and who lays bare the nowise profound 
mysteries of match and medal play, odds and handicapping. 
But Mr. Hutchinson has enlisted the services of other writers 
on the game besides himself. Thus, Sir Walter Simpson in one 
chapter prescribes to adepts who are “ out of form ;” ‘in another, 
Lord Wellwood, who is a judge of the Court of Session and a 
keen golfer, offers “General Remarks on the Game.” In 
these, however, he does not quite sink the lawyer in the 
player, for he tells us :—“ To those who look below the surface 
of things, the scene on the teeing-ground represents the land 
question in miniature. The order of playing off depends on 
priority of seisin duly taken with a pinch of sand; the player 
whose ball is teed first being entitled to play first, and so on. 
The balls, as they are teed in succession, represent first, second, 
and third bonds (mortgages). The prior bondholders regard 
the postponed bondholders as squatters, and the latter retort 
by denouncing the others as land-grabbers.” Mr. Andrew 
Lang, the acknowledged laureate of outdoor sport, although 
even he has not produced a more than passable poem on golf, 
writes with characteristic agreeableness on the history of the 
game. Mr. Arthur Balfour, who finds in it a relief from the 
work and worry of politics, contributes a chapter on “The 
Humours of Golf ;” and “Some Celebrated Golfers” is written 
upon with the authority that comes of obviously intimate 
knowledge by Mr. H. 8S. ©. Everard. 

It is the three last-mentioned chapters in the volume which 
will have most interest for the ordinary reader, who, though 
uninitiated, can see at a glance that Scotchmen take to golf 
precisely as they take to heresy-hunting, and that the object 
of the player is to persecute an inoffensive globe of gutta- 
percha in the smallest number of strokes from a tee into a 
hole. Mr. Lang, in his “ History of the Game,” disposes of a 
popular belief which confounds golf with the game of “ kolf,” 
as played in the Low Countries. Golf-balls seem to have 
come in the first place from Holland, but golf itself, he says, 
is no more kolf than cricket is poker. Golf used to be known 
in Scotland as the Royal game, and Queen Mary played it at 
St. Andrews after Darnley’s death. Yet almost from the 





_* Golf. The Badminton Library. By Horace @. Hutchinson. With Contribu- 
tions by Lord Wellwood, Sir Walter Simpson, Bart., Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, 
-_ Andrew Lang, H. S. C. Everard, and others, London: Longmans and Co, 





first it seems to have been a popular game as well, for Mr. 
Lang tells us that “in 1592 and 1593 the Town Council of 
Edinburgh contributed to the pious gloom of the country by 
forbidding this harmless and healthy amusement on Sundays. 
John Henrie and Pat Rogie, early martyrs of the club, were 
prosecuted for ‘playing of the Gowff on the Links of Leith 
every Sabbath the time of the sermonses.’” Among the more 
illustrious (or unfortunate) of golfers were Montrose, Charles I. 
—who is said to have broken off a match at Leith because 
news came of the Irish Rebellion (“he might,’ Mr. Lang 
says, “have remembered how Drake finished his game of 
bowls, with the Armada signalled”)—and James II. Of 
the history of the game generally, Mr. Lang writes :—“ The 
historic evolutions of golf have few of the changes which we 
trace in cricket. Clubs and balls and rules were always 
pretty much what they still are. In the reliquaire at St. 
Andrews are weapons of the last century ; they are like ours, but 
heavier.” Probably, indeed, no game in the world has changed 
less than golf. We must confess that Mr. Balfour’s chapter 
on “The Humours of Golf” is rather disappointing. It is 
full of high spirits, but, whether or not he has been inspired 
by Mr. Harry Furniss, who illustrates his letterpress, he tries 
to be too elaborately funny. We read, for example, that “it is 
narrated of one intending golfer that he wrote home to a 
friend saying that all his arrangements for playing were 
nearly completed; he had purchased the necessary imple- 
ments; he had been elected at the club, and he had hired a 
bunker for his own exclusive use!” This is but screaming 
farce, and not very good even as farce. Mr. Balfour, however, 
tells a number of good stories—certain of which are none the 
worse for being old—of dishonest players, professionals, and 
those attendant genii of golfers known all over the world as 
“caddies.” Here is one which is, or seems, fresh :— 

“ An English player at Pau who knew no French made a fine 
approach shot with his iron, and succeeded in laying his ball dead. 
He turned round to his French attendant forapplause. The latter 
saw what was expected of him, and did his best to rise to the 
occasion. He described the shot in the only English words which 
he had heard habitually associated with any remarkably success- 
ful stroke in the game. Looking full in his employer’s face, and 
with his most winning and sympathetic smile, he uttered the 
words, ‘ Beastly fluke!’ ” 

Mr. Everard’s chapter on “Some Celebrated Golfers ” is very 
exhaustive, and very interesting, at all events to men who 
know something of the game. There is hardly a leading 
player, alive or dead, professional or amateur, whose achieve- 
ments are not told, and whose style is not described. There 
seems to have been only one golfer whose name stands on the 
links as high as that of Mr. W. G. Grace on the cricket-field- 
This was “ Tommy,” or “ Young Tom” Morris—so designated 
to distinguish him from his father, also an eminent professional 
golfer, and still living and playing at St. Andrews—who 
died when little over twenty years of age, but who during his 
short career beat all rivals. Perhaps the most notable fact in 
connection with amateur golfers whose feats are chronicled by 
Mr. Everard, is that two of the best of them, Mr. John Ball, 
jun.,and Mr. Hutchinson himself, are Englishmen, the one 
playing chiefly at Hoylake, near Liverpool, and the other at 
Eastbourne. 

Upon the science and practice of the game—the “ full swing ” 
in driving, the secret of “approach shots,” refinements in 
putting, and all the rest of it—Mr. Hutchinson discourses in 
the body of this volume at great length and with almost 
perfect lucidity. This portion of his book, however, is obviously 
not for the ignoramus and hardly even for the beginner, but for 
the adept, who is, as regards knowledge of the game, on almost 
equal terms with the author. Mr. Hutchinson’s instructions are 
almost embarrassing in their fullness; the too earnest student of 
them may on the golf-course become self-conscious, and self- 
consciousness is injurious, if not fatal, to good play. As a 
rule, a healthy man—a man who eats, drinks, and works 
moderately—makes the best golfer, as, indeed, he invariably 
makes the best sportsman. Practice alone, however, leads to 
perfection in golf: Mr. Hutchinson even recommends an 
intending player to swing his club carefully after his morning 
bath. Coolness, good-humour, ease,—these in Mr. Hutchinson’s 
eyes go a long way, if not the whole way, to make a successful 
golfer. Even as regards the supreme shot in the game, the 
drive off the tee, his advice is: “ Swing gently, let the club (not 
the body) follow the ball, and hope for the best.” Altogether, 
a more enjoyable book on a most enjoyable game has never 
been published. 
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THE CURE OF POVERTY.* 

Ir is quite refreshing in these days, when every other news- 
paper writer and almost every politician wearies us with the 
jargon of Socialism, and tells us that laisser-faire is an 
iniquitous and exploded doctrine, to find a writer who stands 
up for the individual, and professes faith in the dogmas of self- 
help and competition. It is still more refreshing when the war 
is carried into the enemy’s camp, and instead of political 
economy being held up to derision or sent to Saturn, it is 
Socialism and State interference that are called to the bar, and 
found guilty on their own confession of high treason to the 
welfare alike of the individual and of society. 

Mr. Mackay has written an able and an entertaining book 
on a subject which is generally regarded as, and too often 
made, hopelessly dull. It is well worth the reading of any 
one who does not wish to accept the fashionable shibboleth 
merely because it is fashionable, and does wish to test and 
try it and think it out. Mr. Mackay’s main point is that “all 
the ills we bear,” or rather, that the poor bear, are due not to 
deficiency of Socialism and State interference in the past, but 
to the excess of it. Particularly he argues that the poverty 
of the masses is due, in the first instance, to their divorce 
from property in land, owing to the interference of the State 
in the tenure of land; and secondarily, to the interference 
of the State with wages, Trade-Unionism, and poor-relief, 
whereby they have been divorced from all property, and the 
self-reliant and prudential instincts which property gives. He 
sees a double evolution going on,—on the one hand, the eon- 
tinual progress of the propertied classes by the survival of 
the fittest; on the other, the stationary character of the bulk 
of the unpropertied classes, and an actual degradation of a 
large portion of them by the encouragement of the unfittest 
given by the badness and the bad administration of the Land 
Laws, the Combination Laws, and, above all, the Poor-Law. 

He seeks to prove this by a historical sketch mainly founded 
on Professor Thorold Rogers’s History of Agricultural Prices 
and Work and Wages, and Maine’s and Seebohm's Village 
Communities. Feudalism, he points out, was merely a species 
of Socialism, which regarded the social organism from the 
point of view of a fighting organism ; while the concurrent 
ecclesiastical organisation was another species of Socialism, 
which regarded the social organism from the point of view of 
a praying and almsgiving being. Both alike were, he thinks 
equally prejudicial to the poor man,—the former, because it 
tied him to the soil as a serf, tied his user of the soil down to 
a customary tillage of common fields, and, after the Black 
Death, tied him down to a fixed standard of wages and standard 
of living; while the latter depressed him still further by a 
system of indiscriminate doles and lavish almsgiving, besides 
erecting poverty into a positive virtue. 

On the whole, this historical sketch has much to support it. 
But it is extremely doubtful whether Mr. Mackay, in following 
Maine’s theory of a degradation of the manor under the feudal 
system from a self-governing community of freemen to a 
system of serfs under a lord, has not put the cart before the horse. 
The odd thing is that he seems to regard Mr. Seebohm’s English 
Village Community as written in support of Maine’s view, 
whereas it is directed to establish precisely the opposite theory, 
—viz., that the history of the feudal manor, instead of being a 
history of degradation, is a history of elevation and evolution. 
Mr. Seebohm’s argument is that the manor first appears as 
the household of a lord with slaves, and that the freeholders, 
the villeins, the serfs, the copyholders, the leaseholders of 
a manor are successive developments of these slaves by 
virtue of individual efforts gaining the force, first of custom, 
and then of law. The lawyers used to scoff at Mr. 
Seebohm’s theory, because, according to them, a manor 
implied a court—“ No court, no manor”—and a court im- 
plied freehold suitors. It seemed probable to any one who 
was not a mere lawyer that this theory of a manor must have 
been a later development, and it was certainly in contradic- 
tion to very important facts first brought together by Mr. 
Seebohm. Later legal researches have confirmed, not the 
lawyers, but Mr. Seebohm ; and Mr. Maitland, in his excellent 
volume for the Selden Society on the Early Manorial Rolls, 
has shown strong reason to suppose that the manor existed 
before the court, and that the maxim of “ No court, no manor,” 
was a legal formula of modern date, invented by lawyers 
ignorant of history. 





* The English Poor. By T. Mackay. London: John Murray. 
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It is the more curious that Mr. Mackay has not seen 
this, as it really strengthens his argument. For if the 
history of the feudal manor is a history of elevation, it 
is a history of the development of the individual and 
individual effort, until by the Statute of Quia emptoreg 
and later by the Statute of Labourers, the State interfered 
and endeavoured, happily in vain, to crystallise the manoy 
and fix the position of the labourer as a serf of a lord. After 
the Reformation the State endeavoured with more fatal effect 
to crystallise the parish, and, by the operation of the Poor. 
Law and the Law of Settlement, reduced the labourer to the 
position of a serf of the commune. The best part of Mr. 
Mackay’s book, to our thinking, is that devoted to the Poor. 
Law, and especially that part of it directed against outdoor 
relief. Our present Guardians have largely forgotten the crigig 
and the causes which led to the condemnation of outdoor relief 
and the Poor-Law Act of 1834, and, misled by false and short. 
sighted notions of humanity and economy, have reverted largely 
to outdoor relief. The consequence is, that pauperisation ig 
incessantly going on, and the attempt to lessen the rates by it 
is incessantly raising them. It is deplorable to learn that the 
Unions of Southwell, in Nottinghamshire, and Bingham, 
which were in 1834 pioneers and examples of the good effect 
of restricting outdoor relief, have now lapsed into laxity. 
But the statistics given by Mr. Mackay as to the working of 
strictness in Whitechapel, as a sample of an urban Union, 
and in Bradfield, Berks., as a sample of a rural Union, ought 
to be circulated in every Union in the country. In 1870, in 
Whitechapel, the total number of indoor paupers was 1,419; of 
outdoor paupers, 5,339. The next year, strict administration 
was introduced. In 1875, the numbers were reduced to 1,170 
indoors, and 346 out of doors; in 1888, the numbers were 
1,229 indoors, and 63 out of doors, though, of course, the 
population had largely increased. The most remarkable fact 
of all is, that in 1888 the whole cost of outdoor relief fora 
year was less than the cost of a single week in 1870. So, 
too, in the Bradfield Union. In 1871, there were 999 indoor 
and 259 outdoor paupers, or 1,258 in all, at a cost of a rate of 
2s. 03d. in the pound. Strictness was applied. By 1876, 
the indoor paupers were reduced to 482, the outdoor to 154, 
the rate to 1s. 0d. in the pound. By 1888, the indoor paupers 
fell to 42, the outdoor to 100, the rate to 53d. in the pound; 
and yet the population had slightly increased. Contrast this 
with the “ profligate administration” of the City of London, 
which, in spite of its hundreds of thousands a year of charities, 
has made 62 paupers to every 1,000 people, against 16 per 1,000 
in the poor parish of Whitechapel. 

We confess we are unable to follow Mr. Mackay into the 
extremity of his anti-Socialism, which leads him to “ hazard in 
anote ” the doctrine that the State should enforce no contract; 
which would entail either the abolition of commerce which is 
founded on credit and the right to enforce contracts, or simply 
the adoption of private instead of public arbitration boards. 
But any one does good service to-day who shows the vice of 
excessive Socialism, and agitates against outdoor poor-relief. 





GENERAL BRIALMONT’S NEW BOOK.* 


HAVE we at length reached a stage in the evolution of the 
military art when the defence of fortresses and fortified areas 
has become superior to the attack? General Brialmont, who 
is an accomplished engineer, a laborious student, and a bold 
thinker, has apparently come to that daring conclusion. 
Hitherto, at least for several centuries, it has been held that 
no handiwork of man could resist a persistent attack or an 
unflinching blockade. History is full of the picturesque 
narratives of successful sieges, while stories of fruitless efforts, 
like those which broke the heart of Charles V. before Metz, 
are rare. Even when gunpowder was not, the warriors of 
antiquity, by daring, obstinacy, craft, or famine, contrived to 
capture very strong places. Is the venerable belief over- 
thrown; or, if not quite overthrown, undermined by doubt 
until it totters to its fall, so that a new era in warfare may 
grow up out of its destruction? If so, much must have been 
changed in the laws of Nature and in the heart and brain of 
man, as well as in the art of fortification, the calibre, range, 
and accuracy of cannon, and the force of practicable ex- 
plosives. It is difficult to say what may not happen ina world 
where “time is the great innovator;” but the odds are in 





* Les Régions Fortifiées: leur Application a la Défense de plusieurs Etats 
Européens, Par le Lieutenant-Général Brialmont. Bruxelles: E. Guyot. 
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favour of the experience of ages, which, whether the weapons 
of offence and defence are catapults or cannon, swords, darts, 
and arrows or rifles, testifies to the truth of the maxim that, 
on the whole and as a rule, the attack must overpower the 
defence. , 

Still, General Brialmont has a case, and a good deal to say 
for it. He boldly arrays on his side the improvements effected 
in guns and explosives. Contending that they shift the 
advantages from the assailant to the assailed, he stands up 
stoutly for permanent fortifications, remodelled to suit the 
new conditions. Thus, the guns, mounted in cupolas and 
batteries casematées de revers, will be sheltered from heavy 
shell-fire of all kinds, while the troops, lodged in bomb-proofs, 
and protected by deep revetted ditches flanked by quick-firing 
guns, will not show themselves except to repel an onset. On 
the other hand, the besieger will have, as he has now, to con- 
struct his batteries in the open, throwing up rapidly the usual 
earthen parapets, and consequently exposed to the fire of the 
armoured fortress. To the obvious remark that the assailant 
will place his artillery behind hillocks and in hollows, thereby 
rendering the aim of the defenders uncertain, the General 
answers by saying, what is true, that every foot of ground 
outside the fortress can be laid down on a map, so that the 
guns can be turned on the square where the enemy has set to 
work, and can be fired by night as effectually as by day. That 
is an advantage not possessed by the besieger. In addition, it 
is asserted that the artillery of modern works can no longer, 
as formerly, be disabled and silenced by a converging and 
enveloping fire. Says our author :— 

“ Nous ne croyons pas commettre une erreur et nous exposer A 
recevoir un démenti des faits, en soutenant que la supériorité 
de la défense sur l’attaque s’accroitra avec la puissance des 
moyens de destruction, et que, loin d’avoir redouter les futurs 
progrés de l’artillerie, la défense n’aura qu’a s’en féliciter, par la 
raison qu’elle peut augmenter indéfinitement les épaisseurs des 
maconneries et des cuirasses, tandis que l’attaque doit satisfaire 
4 des conditions de temps et de poids qui lui interdisent toute 
renforcement au dela d’une certaine limite.” 


He adds, in a note, the qualification that his argument does | 


not apply in the case of isolated forts and petites places d’arrét, 
which will always be more easily attacked than defended. If 
his main contention be admitted, it would seem to follow that, 
uninterrupted blockade apart, the successful—perhaps we 


what he calls régions fortifiées—that is, groups of forts, 
sufficiently near to and sufficiently far from each other to enable 
armies to manewuvre within or outside the area. The kind of 
works he would prefer is explained and illustrated by many 
plans; and in considering the military geography of each 
great State which comes under his survey, he goes so far as to 
indicate and show on maps where, and with what objects, the 
main fortified positions should be. Obviously, therefore, the 
book itself alone can supply a correct and intelligible state- 
ment of opinions which soldiers, and perhaps, in these days, 
many who are not soldiers, will find very interesting and 
suggestive. At any rate, here we have careful examinations 
of each frontier by an acknowledged expert, set forth by the 
light of the latest scientific acquisitions. He plainly declares 
what, in his judgment, are the strong and the weak points, 
notes deficiencies and indicates the remedy, treating all the 
Great Powers impartially, as becomes the citizen of a neutral 
State. What we may be allowed to call a broad military 
survey of Continental Europe is the characteristic of the 
volume, and young, possibly old, officers will find it instruc- 
tive, as they certainly will consider much of its doctrine 
provocative of controversy, for there is nothing more de- 
batable than the proper defence of a frontier and the 
proper method of conducting an invasion. The extensive 
border territories between the Baltic and the Black Sea present 
a vast field to the strategist practically unworked by that 
ingenious person, at least under existing conditions, political 
as well as military, and it is not impossible that the present 
generation may see there the theories of attack and defence 
set down on paper tested by actual experiment. We are more 
familiarly acquainted with the countries between Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna, and Rome; yet even on these old battle-grounds new 
problems will have to be solved on a scale hitherto undreamed 
of. Naturally, as an advocate of fortified regions, either 
athwart or on the flanks of lines of invasion, General Brial- 
mont does not look with a favourable eye upon the rideaux 
défensifs, a sort of scientific Chinese wall, which the French 
have set up between Belfort and Verdun; yet he still thinks 
that the chances are in favour of the defence. That is pre- 
cisely one of the questions which war only can answer, and we 
are inclined to the old belief that, whatever may be the works 





should say, very prolonged—resistance of a modern fortress is 
a matter of expense. The prospect in that case is not 


agreeable, seeing that the kind of works suggested, the | 


armament, and the ammunition would swallow up such large 
sums. Even were all done that might be done, the human 
element, which forms so considerable a part in all military 
calculations, might fail in the future as it has done in the 


past, since, though guns and explosives and defensive works | 


alter in shape and substance, human nature does not change. 
The weak point in the theory is that man, in his strength and 
his weakness, must be left out, especially man in the form of 


genius. General Brialmont does not admit that the range and | 


accuracy of cannon which can be employed in sieges will 


increase, or that there is much left to discover in the way of | 


explosives which can be safely kept or handled. All the com- 


binations used in shells which have been tested, he says, yield | 


at equal weights nearly similar results, while, in the present 
state of our knowledge, the most powerful preparations are 


too dangerous as well as too costly. And he goes on to express | 


his opinion with some confidence :— 
“La crise que traverse la fortification semble done avoir atteint 


son point culminant, ce qui permet de conclure que des places avec | 


fossés flanqués, pourvues d’un nombre suffisant de coupoles et 
d’abris pouvant résister largement* aux moyens d’attaque actuels, 
convenablement approvisionnées et défendues par des bonnes 
troupes, opposeront 4 l’assiégeant des difficultés et méme des im- 
possibilités dont histoire n’a pas encore offert d’exemple. Il y a 
loin de 14 4 soutenir, comme l’ont fait quelques pessimistes, que la 
fortification permanente a fait son temps et qu’elle ne marquera 
plus chez ceux qui l’employeront que lVintention de se défendre. 
Un avenir prochain provera, au contraire, que les progrés de 
Vartillerie augment sa puissance et que pour elle un nouveau 
cycle a commencé.” 


We have dwelt on this emphatic opinion of the accomplished | . 





* Nous entendons par la que si l‘on parvenait a doter l‘artillerie d’une poudre 
plus efficace que la pyroxiline et la mélenite, les vofites, les murs de masque, les 
revétements de contrescarpe et les coupoles construit actuellement devraient 
encore opposer aux obus-torpilles une résistance suffisante. | 


of earth, stone, or steel, unless the combatants are glaringly 
unequal in all respects, the winning side will be the one which 
owns a man of geniusin command. M. Brialmont, of course, 
| is obliged to leave him out of his reckoning, and to deal only 
with the conditions, means, and appliances of modern warfare 
| which will give us something new if the defence has really at 
| last mastered the attack. 





| UNBEATEN TRACKS IN HOLLAND* 
| In this admirably illustrated and most pleasantly written 
volume, Mr. Doughty shows how picturesque a country may 
be that can hardly boast of a hill. Not that Hollandsch and 
_ Friesch lands owe their charm solely to the intermingled tracts 
of irregularly grouped meres and moors, overarched by an 
| immense and ever-changing vault of sky and cloud, of which 
they consist. The people are as quaint and unique as their 
country, and the heroic struggles of their ancestors, with the 
inexorabilities of Nature and the cruelty of man, have left their 
mark on many an ancient town, and lend a much more than 
_ ordinary historical interest to every spot of vantage or defence 
throughout these nethermost of European lands. The very 
streets, gates, ramparts, buildings, that saw the serried attack of 
the renowned Spanish infantry and the dogged resistance of the 
Dutch burghers some three centuries ago, still exist, almost 
, unchanged save by the mellowing hand of time; nay, the 
costumes of the peasant women, their kirtles, caps, and 
singular head ornaments of intricate coils and bands of 
gold and silver, have been hardly modified since the days of 
| the Breughels, A van Ostade, Teniers, Brouwer, J. Steen, G. 
| Dow, and Terburg. Holland is, in fact, a museum of the 
| history of the great struggle which had William the Silent for 


Belgian engineer because it is novel, and forms, moreover, the ie typical havo, and: Ales. Sr te touleh Semen: The Petes 


base of his elaborate suggestions for the defence of States, set | 
forth in subsequent pages, and constituting the body of the 
book. He proposes to establish, of course on well-chosen sites, 


may well complain, as they do, that their country is neglected 
by the great army of English tourists, though distant hardly 
less than a day’s steaming from our shores. 

The truth, however, is that to see Holland properly is not 


® Friesland Meres, and through the Netherlands: the Voyage of a Family ina 
Norfolk Wherry By H.M. Doughty. With Illustrations and Maps. London: 
Sampson Low and Co. 1389. 
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altogether an easy matter. The beauty of its dedalion labyrinth 
of meres, rivers, and canals is hidden from the railway traveller, 
and only partially revealed to the patience of the treckschuyt 
voyager. To have anything like an adequate conception of 
the peculiar picturesqueness of this maze of winding waters 
and far-reaching levels, dotted over with quaintly architec- 
tured old towns and tall-towered churches and radhwizer, 
everywhere breathing the spirit and memory of a heroic past, 
one must thread the network of waterways in a Norfolk 
wherry, as Mr. Doughty has done, moved thereto by his 
former experiences among East Anglian waters, recorded in 
his interesting Summer in Broadland. Starting from the 
“dead city” of Stavoren—the wherry having been towed 
across from Yarmouth—our traveller made his way by mere, 
river, and canal, through Friesland, as far as Dokkum, 
thence returning through the Bergumer Meer, and the 
Snecker Meer, and along the East Coast of the Zuider Zee 
to Zwolle in Overyssel. From Zwolle—a most interesting old 
town—the Ijssel river was made use of, carrying the party 
by the cities of Deventer, Zutphen, and Arnhem,—household 
names almost to those familiar with the history of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Beyond Arnhem, the broad stream 
of the Dutch Rhine was available to Vreeswijk, where another 
Ijssel bore them past Gouda to the old Rhine, over the sluggish 
waters of which they floated past Leiden to Haarlem, whence 
the way had to be threaded through a canal system to Alkmaar 
and Edam. From the latter port, the west shore of the Zuider 
Zee was coasted to Enkhuizen, and the journey finally closed 
again at its starting-point, Stavoren. It is impossible to com- 
press into a few lines any acconnt of what was seen on this 
strange if not eventful voyage. The book must be read, and will 
be found as full of curious information concerning the old-world 
towns that cluster round the Zuider, towns which are relatively 
rather than positively “dead,” as it is of picturesque descriptions 
of their architecture, and of the ways and fashions of their folk- 
Throughout, the narrative is lively and interesting, and the 
illustrations, taken mostly from pen-and-ink sketches made on 
the spot by members of the party, are no less faithful—if we 
may judge from those of places known to us—than meri- 
torious. On the whole, Mr. Doughty and his friends met with 
a friendly reception from the Dutchmen, but here and there 
—chiefly in Friesland—they were mobbed and insulted, for no 
other reason, apparently, than because they were foreigners. 





HENRY VIIL* 

THE object of this series of short biographies being “ to pre- 
sent in historic order the lives and work of those leading 
actors in our affairs who, by their direct influence, have left an 
abiding mark on the policy, the institutions, and the position 
of Great Britain among States,” those responsible for the 
selection did well both to include Henry VII. among them, and 
to entrust the treatment to Mr. Gairdner. There can be no 
doubt that Henry was a statesman whose direct influence was 
not only felt at home and on the Continent at the time, but 
was of an abiding character. He appeared upon the scene 
just at the right moment, and played his part as of one born 
for the place, leaving his stamp upon what he did so thoroughly, 
that the whole basis of modern English history sprang from 
his initiative :— 

“ Foreigners were greatly struck with the success that attended 
his policy. Ambassadors were astonished at the intimate know- 
ledge he displayed of the affairs of their own countries. From the 
most unpropitious beginnings, a proscribed man and an exile, he 
had won his way in evil times to a throne beset with dangers; he 
had pacified his own country, cherished commerce, formed strong 
alliances over Europe, and made his personal influence felt by the 
rulers of France, Spain, Italy, and the Netherlands, as that of a 
man who could turn the scale in matters of the highest importance 
to their own domestic welfare.” 

In his general estimate of Henry’s character and policy, Mr. 
Gairdner is in accord with the writers who have moulded 
modern opinion regarding him. If to many of us there 
survives from the English histories of our childhood an im- 
pression that Henry VII. was very money-loving and morose, 
Mr. Gairdner would have us modify our impressions so far as 
to believe that this sagacious King always had excellent 
reasons for what he did, but that he did not wear them on his 
sleeve. He loved money, it is true, for he recognised its, to 
him, vital importance, since by its agency alone could he hope 





* Twelve English Statesmen :—Henry VII, By James Gairdner, London: 
Macmillan and Co, 1889, 


— 


to ameliorate the condition of his impoverished country, and 
enable her to hold her own effectively among the powerful 
Princes of Europe. If the latter had the advantage in point 
of numbers, he might overreach them by length of purse; 
therefore he endeavoured to do with money what his pre. 
decessors had failed to achieve with the sword, and, in the 
main, he succeeded. He does not seem to have had that 
passion for money which is characteristic of misers, for he did 
not scruple to spend when occasion required; he even invested 
surplus funds in jewels, in order to add brilliancy to his Court, 
and at the same time have a reserve in time of need. There 
is no doubt he hoarded coin, in the sense that he collected and 
kept it; but this was only because it enabled him to act more 
independently and more promptly, and also to dispense with 
Parliaments which would have hampered him in the game 
of tactics he was playing, almost single-handed, against 
Ferdinand of Spain and Charles of France. In short, whether 
at home or abroad, he saw clearly enough that money was 
everything to him, and that he must have it at any price, 
His methods of raising it were original, some being unjust as 
well as oppressive, whilst it is certain they would have been 
still more so but for the restraining influence of Cardinal 
Morton and Sir Reginald Bray. On the other hand, the plan 
of making rebellious subjects pay for their misdeeds in cash 
instead of with their lives, was not only more merciful, but it 
added to his resources whilst diminishing theirs, and it formed 
a pleasant contrast to the blood policy of the preceding reign. 
If Henry seems to casual observers to have been neither 
cheerful nor amiable, that must not be laid to his charge, for, 
with the anxieties and vicissitudes of his early life, it could 
hardly have been otherwise; and yet it probably was other. 
wise, or the poor citizens of York would not have been so 
enthusiastic in calling upon Heaven to preserve his “ sweet 
and well-favoured face.” Although naturally reserved and 
placid, Mr. Gairdner thinks it a mistake to suppose that he was 
ungenial, when there are so many indications of a kindly, 
pleasant, affable, and even humorous disposition. Being by 
temperament a man of peace, his policy, both domestic 
and foreign, was tinged accordingly, and the results did 
credit to his kingcraft. He always looked ahead and 
kept the end in view. If he could reach it by quiet 
methods, he preferred doing so, but otherwise he would 
adopt sharp and effective measures. He might meet with 
rebuffs in the process, but these he did not trouble about if 
they did not interfere with his ultimate design. In rounding 
off some of the corners of Henry’s personality, Mr. Gairdner 
has contrived to give it a somewhat extra polish, which does 
not come amiss in his conception of the King’s fitness, whilst 
it helps to brighten up the sterling qualities which marked 
him as the statesman of the period. Henry’s individuality 
is always conspicuous, “for although he knew well how to 
choose the ablest councillors, he asked or took their advice 
only to such an extent as he himself deemed expedient.” 
That Henry was not too proud to act in a manner at variance 
with previous action when he considered it advantageous for 
his country to do so, is exemplified by his second Act of 
Attainder. It is true he had not carried out the harsh 
measures which he had prescribed for those who had supported 
Richard III. against him. He may have thought the penalty of 
death, though lawful, would not have been expedient, or he may 
have seen in time that he had committed a blunder in passing 
such an Actas caused the monk of Croyland Abbey to ery out, 
—*O God! what security are our Kings to have henceforth 
that in the day of battle they may not be deserted by their 
subjects, who, acting on the awful summons of a King, may, 
on the decline of that King’s party, as is frequently the case, 
be bereft of life and fortune and all their inheritance?” His 
perception that it would have been impolitic as well as unjust 
to punish with death those who were loyally serving their de 
facto King, would prompt him to pass the second Act, which 
in future was to exempt a King’s adherents from retaliation. 
Bacon considered this Act to be more magnanimous than 
politic ; but Mr. Gairdner does not agree with him, and thinks 
that, in any case, it was a most effective way of counteracting 
Yorkist intrigues. 


Mr. Gairdner is too meagre with his dates, and his 
readers would have been grateful if he had but prefixed 
them to each chapter. The omission is the more fre- 
quent in the earlier portion of the book, and it is especially 
noticeable in Chapter II., which deals with the circumstances 
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immediately prior to the Battle of Bosworth Field. Mr. 
Gairdner tells us that Henry embarked at Harfleur on August 
1st, and landed at Milford Haven a week later 5 but no subse- 
quent date is given in that chapter, although it contains the 
narrative of events which preceded the battle, as well as of 
the battle itself. Even the date of the latter is omitted 
(although it is given parenthetically ina subsequent chapter), 
a date one would have expected to see emphasised in a 
Life of Henry of Richmond. Mr. Gairdner corrects Bacon’s 
statement that the battle was fought on a Saturday, whilst 
he himself omits the far more important announcement 
of the month or the day of the month. Again, in Chap- 
ter IV. there is no indication of the duration of events 
during the King’s progress through the country between 
May 5th, when he was at Coventry, and November 3rd, when 
he was back in London. During those six months, the Battle of 
Stoke was fought, when Lambert Simnel was routed; yet no 
date is mentioned,—possibly because it too had been given inci- 
dentally in another chapter. And a little further on we read 
of Lord Morley’s “splendid victory ” in Brittany, but there 
is no clue to the date. This absence of dates is the 
more inconvenient, because Mr. Gairdner has a way of sud- 
denly breaking off his description for a page or two, and then 
resuming as suddenly, so that one has often to wander back 
some pages to ascertain what year or what time of year he is 
dealing with. Careful and masterly as Mr. Gairdner’s treat- 
ment of his subject is, it would have been still better if ‘he 
could have arranged his narrative with fewer interruptions. 

The rebellion of Perkin Warbeck is clearly and thoroughly 
described. This, of course, Mr. Gairdner had at his fingers’ 
ends, having told the story ten years ago, and at greater 
length, in his Life and Reign of Richard III.; but it is in its 
proper place here, and well bears telling again. Neither the 
labours of the Historical Manuscripts Commissioners, nor the 
later researches of Mr. Begenroth, have added much to the 
knowledge Mr. Gairdner already possessed of English affairs 
at this period. Perhaps that will account for his having 
written so much about affairs on the Continent; yet they are 
not so attractive to the general reader as more domestic matters 
would have been, though they indicate and vindicate the wide 
scope of Henry’s political dealings. We should like to have 
heard something of his personal appearance as King, but Mr. 
Gairdner is curiously silent on the subject. It would have 
been a satisfaction to learn whether, in his opinion, the first 
of the Tudor Kings was as fair and comely as his con- 
temporaries represent, and as tall as is generally supposed. 
Judging from the touches of character and temperament Mr. 
Gardiner has given, we imagine he would see more likeness in 
the portrait in the possession of Lady Braye than in the 
sombre but more familiar one handed down by tradition. A 
likeness of some sort would certainly have given additional 
interest to Mr..Gairdner’s book, whether copied from the 
Great Seal, from current coins, or from the monument in 
Westminster Abbey; but with it or without it, his book 
cannot fail to be a welcome contribution to all who wish to 
have put before them briefly and succinctly the impressions 
of one who more than any other has plumbed the depths of 
this period of English history, and gauged the merits of the 
great statesman it contained. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The new number of the Political Science Quarterly—the first of a 
new volume—is a trifle dry, legal, and economic, dealing largely 
with such subjects as “The General Property Tax” and “ The 
Mortgage Evil.” The writer of the former article, however, is any- 
thing but dull. He says of the property tax that “it puts a premium 
on dishonesty and debauches the public conscience; it reduces 
deception to a system, and makes a science of knavery.” Finally, 
“itis the cause of such crying injustice that its abolition must 
become the battle-cry of every statesman and reformer.” “ Citizen- 
ship in the United States” is dealt with learnedly, yet not too 
pedantically ; and a very good article is contributed by Professor 
Morse on Alexander Hamilton, the most remarkable of all the 
truly conservative statesmen of the United States, and whose 
writings embody the best political thought of his time. To 
English readers, the most valuable article in the new number of 
the Political Science Quarterly is, or ought to be, the second of two 
papers on “ Local Governmentin Prussia.” That system of govern- 
ment, which is only three-quarters of a century old, deserves 





close study. It is doctrinaire, inelastic, and complex; but in it 
“the English principle of obligatory honorary public service has 
been combined with the French belief in the necessity for the 
co-existence of local representation with local taxation.” 

Blackie’s Modern Cyclopedia has now reached the fifth volume, 
which closes with an article on the God Momus. Like the 
previous volumes, it is a model and a marvel of accurate informa- 
tion, well condensed, and presented in crisp, lucid English. As 
evidence that this work is up to time, it may be mentioned that 
in the historical portion of the article “Ireland,” mention is 
made of the Crimes Act of 1887. The geographical, bio- 
graphical, and scientific articles are exceptionally good, and 
where disputed evidence has to be dealt with, as in “ Iron Mask ” 
and “ Junius,” every side of a difficult question is given briefly, 
and yet with scrupulous impartiality. The tendency to succinct- 
ness perhaps injuriously affects the biographical notices. Thus, 
in the character of Josephine, Napoleon’s first wife, there was 
certainly shade as well as light; but in the short memoir here 
given of her, the shade is conspicuous by its absence. The illus- 
trations in this volume deserve a special word of commendation 
as being exceptionally good. 

From Printing Ofice to the Court of St. James’s. By W. M. 
Thayer. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—This is the story of the early 
life of Benjamin Franklin, drawn in the main from the diary. It 
is a very readable volume, and puts into a proper prominence that 
part of the great American’s career which is most susceptible of 
imitation. The prudence and courage of Franklin are most happily 
illustrated in this story, and it is perhaps not altogether without 
comfort for ordinary mortals to find that he too could be taken in. 

The Pedestrian Record, by James J. Lupton and James M. R. 
Lupton (W. H. Allen and Co.), is a record of athletic achieve- 
ments in ancient and modern times,—of course giving recent per- 
formances in great detail. It is a great pity that we have no 
time-record of Olympic foot-races, nor reliable measurements of 
great throws of the discus. The authors of the work before us not 
only tell the reader what has been done in the way of athletic 
achievement, but also inform him how he may rival or even 
surpass what has already been done. 


An Epitome of the Synthetic Philosophy. By F. Howard Collins. 
(Williams and Norgate.)—The object of this volume, says the 
author, “is to give in a condensed form the general principles of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s philosophy, as far as possible in his original 
words.” And he goes on to explain that each section has been 
reduced to one-tenth. Mr. Spencer himself furnishes an intro- 
duction, in which he says that though he has “ been prevented by 
ill-health from reading through”—and we mean no disrespect 
when we say that philosophy in this highly concentrated form 
requires no little vigour in the reader—he has found whatever 
portions he has examined to have been “ very well done.” 

The Book of Robert Burns. By the Rev. Charles Rogers, D.D., 
LL.D. Vol. I. (Printed for the Grampian Club, Edinburgh.)— 
It says a good deal for the zeal and industry of any man, that he 
should be able to publish a book about Robert Burns that has even 
the appearance of novelty. Dr. Charles Rogers has done some- 
thing more than this; he has, at all events in the first of the three 
volumes which are to constitute his Book of Burns, produced what 
has not only the appearance but the reality of novelty. It gives 
short biographies of various persons, both male and female, who, 
from their connection with the poet, have had secured to them in 
consequence a sort of secondary immortality,—such as “ Peggy” 
Chalmers, who became Mrs. Lewis Hay, Mary Campbell, Mrs. 
Dunlop, the blind Dr. Blacklock, Dr. Hugh Blair, “ Daddy ” Auld, 
Creech the publisher, Lord Glencairn, Captain Grose, and Gavin 
Hamilton. Dr. Rogers is a born genealogist, and so has been 
able to collect a variety of details regarding the men and 
women, almost of “all sorts and conditions,” whose lives he 
gives. He has his own opinions about certain of these minor 
heroes and heroines, which are, in some instances, diametrically 
opposed to Burns’s. Thus, he takes up the cudgels for William 
Fisher, whom Burns has held up to ridicule as “ Holy Willie,” in 
a manner which has led to a keen controversy in the Scotch news- 
papers. But although readers of Dr. Rogers’s book are quite as 
likely as not to differ from him, they must admit that the book 
itself is an interesting one. The remaining volumes are likely to 
be quite as interesting as the first, which closes with a notice of 
Lapraik, the decidedly minor poet so much bepraised by Burns. 

England under Charles II., 1660-1678. Edited by W. F. Taylor. 
(D. Nutt.)—The Restoration and the Treaty of Nimeguen are the 
boundary events of the period dealt with in this volume. Mr, 
Taylor has gone to a great number of authorities for his matter. 
Indeed, the wonder is that he has been able to compress so much 
into so small a space. He quotes from Defoe’s “Journal of the 
Plague Year,” and apologises by saying that Defoe, “ though not 
in London itself during the plague, gathered his information from 
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those who had lived through the visitation.” It seems almost 
impossible to give an account of the Plague without going to 
Defoe. Still, to say that Defoe “was not in London during the 
Plague,” is a curious way of minimising the fact that he was a 
child of four when it happened. 

In The Pulpit Commentary, edited by Dean Spence and the Rev. 
Joseph S. Exell (Kegan Paul and Co.), we have the Second Book 
of Kings. Canon Rawlinson contributes the Commentary. He 
allows, we see, that it is “difficult to reconcile the account of 
Ahaziah’s (of Judah) death as given in Kings with that of the 
Chronicles,” but, he says, not “wholly impossible.’ The 
suggestion—the only one made—that “perhaps the Chronicles 
meant by ‘Samaria’ the Kingdom, not the town,” is not worth 
much. That defiance rather than fascination was the object of 
Jezebel when she accosted Jehu, seems tolerably plain. Surely 
“ Zimri” could not have been an “ honorific appellation.” 
Nothing could have been a word of worse omen to a rebellious 
General. The Homilies are contributed by Mr. C. H. Irwin and 
Drs. J. Orr and D. Thomas. 

Professional Papers of the Corps of Royal Engineers. Edited by 
Captain W. A. Gale, R.E. Vol. XIV. 1888. (W.and I. Mackay, 
Chatham.)—This volume contains various lectures delivered by 
Engineer officers and others at the Royal Engineers’ Institute. 
Professor Vernon Harcourt discusses the testing of coal-gas; Mr. 
H. G. Harris, “Continuous Brakes ;” Mr. W. G. Dent, ‘‘ Building 
Materials ;” and Mr. C. H. Beloe, the “ Purification of Water and 
Sewage by the Magnetic Spongy Carbon Process.” These and an 
interesting lecture by Mr. Charles Marvin on “ Petroleum,” are 
the non-military subjects. From the last we learn that there is 
an immense future before Canada in the oil industry. The Russian 
oil-field is but 1,600 square miles, that in the Canadian North-West 
not less than 40,000. The present, however, belongs to Russia 
and the United States. The Russian oil, being heavier, is the 
safer— as safe to store as water,” says Mr. Marvin—but it cannot 
be burnt except in round lamps. “ Military Surveying in the 
Field,” by Major the Hon. M. G. Talbot ; “Guns and Armour in 
Engagements with Ships,” by Captain Charles Orde Browne; 
“The Lydd Experiments of 1888,” by Major G. S. Clarke; and 
“Quick-Firing and Machine Guns,” are the military papers. We 
may quote a few figures from the second. The combined fleets of 
Russia and France have a total muzzle energy of guns afloat of 
3,722,438 tons, as against a total of 3,634,019 of ours; while the 
displacement is 480,095, as against 502,170. “ Practically, it means 
that our powers are as nearly equal as possible.” But this dates 
from 1888, and we have been doing much in shipbuilding since 
then. 

Philosophia Ultima; or, Science of the Sciences. By Charles 
Woodruff Shields, D.D. 2 vols. (Sampson Low and Co.)—-The 
first volume of this work was originally published in 1877. Dr, 
Shields has abridged and revised this volume, the contents of 
which he describes on his title-page as “an Historical and Critical 
Introduction to the Final Philosophy as issuing from the Harmony 
of Science and Religion.” And he has added a second volume, 
which is devoted to “the History of the Sciences and the Logic 
of the Sciences.” The sciences with which he especially concerns 
himself as illustrative of his theory are, of the physical, astronomy, 
geology, and anthropology; of the metaphysical, psychology, 
sociology, and theology. It would be impossible within any space 
that we can give, to deal at all adequately with Dr. Shields’s work ; 
and it would be manifestly unfair to attempt any partial criti- 
cism. We must be content with noticing thus briefly the appear- 
ance of these volumes as containing the final outcome of a life 
devoted to philosophical study. 


History of Felsted School. By John Sargeaunt, M.A. (Durant, 
Chelmsford.)—Felsted School was founded in 1554, by Lord Rich, 
at the beginning of the Marian reaction,—or, rather, Lord Rich 
founded something like a chantry which, ten years later, when 
another change had taken place, he converted into a school. Mr. 
Sargeaunt gives an account of the successive head-masters, and 
of the vicissitudes of the school,—vicissitudes to which such 
foundations are almost invariably liable. Then follows a list of 
“ Worthies of Felsted.” The most eminent of “ Felstedians ” is 
Isaac Barrow. The rest whose names are here recorded fill places 
in a National Biography, but are not known to any but experts in 
their several callings. There is an interesting chapter under the 
title of “Records of the Foundation,” and another on “ The 
House of Rich.” 


The Apothecary’s Daughters. By Henrik Pontoppidan. Trans- 
lated from the Danish by Gordius Nielsen. (Triibner.)—This is 
a remarkably repulsive story, which it would have been far better 
to leave in a language which would necessarily have kept the 
knowledge of it within narrow limits. Some of the dramas and 
tales which Scandinavia is giving us just now are not things to 
be grateful for. 








British Reason in English Rhyme. By Henry Halford Vaughan 
M.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Mr. Vaughan, whom come 
of our readers will remember as Professor of Modern History at 
Oxford, employed his last years in collecting and translating into 
English rhyme Welsh proverbs. Here are some specimens :— 


“ He on the fight has most to say, 
Who in the fight will run away.”’ 


“No botanist that ever wrote 
Had half the knowledge of a goat.’ 


“ Handsome slices can we make 
When we cut our neighbour's cake.”’ 


Mr. Vaughan’s industry collected and versified more than 2,500 
of these proverbs. The Celtic races, whatever their practical 
wisdom may be, are certainly very rich in these terse expressions 
of it. 

The Lesser Antilles: a Guide for Settlers in the British West Indies 
By Owen T. Bulkeley. (Sampson Low and Co.)—Emigruation to 
the West Indies is an idea that has a certain novelty about it, 
We commonly look upon them as “played out.” Mr. Bulkeley is 
not of that opinion. He sees in them a promising field both for 
labour and for capital. Here is a balance-sheet. An emigrant is 
supposed to go with a capital of £100 :— 


Ten acres of virgin land, at £1 per acre ise +» £10 
Clearing and planting same, at £2 peracre ... we $20 
Building cottage... coe a WR eee 40 
Implements and six months’ living _..... = 30 


The settler will plant cacao-trees, and will support himself by 
growing and selling vegetables till these come into bearing. On 
ten acres there would be about 2,500 of these. These would yield 
about £30 a year. The returns on a larger capital show very well. 
Of course the small capitalist would “work out,” and a white man 
can do much outdoor work. Cacao is not the only industry. There 
are many other things grown. Altogether, the picture drawn by 
Mr. Bulkeley is very rosy. 

Tenerife and its Six Satellites. By Olivia M. Stone. (Marcus. 
Ward and Co.)—This is a revised edition of a book of travel 
which was published some four or five years ago. The author 
was a pioneer, so to speak, in opening the Canary Islands to. 
English travellers,—though, of course, Teneriffe itself has always 
been fairly well known. She complains in her preface that 
visitors who came after her have ventured on the strength of a 
partial knowledge to controvert her statements. Accordingly, 
this edition is intended to correct these errors, and at the same 
time to bring down exact information to the present time. The 
author has anyhow the satisfaction of knowing that she has 
increased the sum of human happiness by causing experiences of 
voyage that used to be distressing to be now fairly agreeable. 


London to Melbourne. By M. Longway (I.C.P.W.) (Remington 
and Co.)—The writer started from London in one of the Orient 
Line steamers, saw Naples and Pompeii, went through the 
Suez Canal, down the Red Sea, through the Chagos Archipelago, 
and finally, having started on September 14th, arrived in 
Melbourne on October 30th. The voyage occupies rather more 
than half the book, and is sufficiently entertaining. But perhaps 
the few pages that conclude the book are the best part of it. In 
them the writer has some sensible advice to give on the per- 
petually interesting, never exhausted subject of emigration. 
Among professional men there is the best demand for solicitors ; 
doctors come next; engineering work is abundant, but engineers 
still more so. Clergymen are last on the list. The author thinks 
that they are commonly very ill-prepared. Possibly he is right. 

Memoirs of a Quaker Family. By Anne Ogden Boyce. (Samuel 
Harris and Co.)—This is the story of three sisters, aunts of the 
writer, and, we may add, the story, more or less, of a number of 
other people. There is, indeed, an embarrassing crowd of 
personages in these pages. Mrs. Boyce’s digressions are always 
interesting, but still she digresses, and one sometimes gets a little 
lost in following her. Very curious are the glimpses which we 
get into Quaker life, and the stories of Quaker discipline, and, 
occasionally, of the rebellion which this discipline excited. The 
sisters were not wholly obedient to the rule. Indeed, at one 
time the hostility which the Friends showed to artistic tastes 
led to their separation from the Society. The marriage rules of 
the Friends are known to be strict, but it will be news to 
many outsiders that as lately as fifty years ago they forbade 
the union of first cousins. Mrs. Boyce gives a lively account 
of how the restriction came to be withdrawn. One of its 
sturdiest upholders was William Richardson, “Cousin William,” 
as he is called in the sisters’ letters. He was “a fine old 
crusted Tory,” as far as the Toryism of the Friends’ com- 
munity is concerned. A Friend had married a non-member. 
“It is the only sensible thing that he ever did in his life,” 
said William Richardson, ‘“ but he must be disowned all the 
same.” He looked with suspicion upon Sunday-schools. He 
never voted at an election. The act seemed to him worldly. A 
very different Friend was “ Aunt Chapman.” Her friends remon- 
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strated with her for continuing to employ a drunken family doctor. 
« He is far cleverer when he is drunk than other folks are when 
they are sober,” was her reply. Mrs. Boyce’s book has, as may be 
supposed, plenty of good reading in it. One story we must tell. 
A Sunderland man visiting W. S. Lindsay, the shipowner, was 
struck by the look of a gentleman who was busy copying figures 
from some shipping returns. He laid his hand on the man’s 
shoulder, and said: “Thoo writes an uncommon vine hand, ma 
frind, and thoo maks good, clear figures, and thoo has a sensible- 
like face. I do not know what they give thee here; but just say 
what thoo’ll take to come into ma office in Sunderland, and thoo 
shalt have it!” ‘‘We must ask Mr. Lindsay about that,” said 
the supposed clerk, and Mr. Lindsay coming in, introduced him. 
He was Mr. Gladstone, then Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


The Locket. By M. A. M. Hoppus (Mrs. Alfred Marks). 2 vols. 
(Bentley and Son.)—This is a tragic story of love, jealousy, and 
murder, but told by its accomplished author in such a way, with 
such graceful touches of life and character, such picturesque 
sketches of manners and scenery, that we almost lose sight of the 
element of horror. The scene of the story is Guernsey,—“a 
tale of Old Guernsey,” it is called. Mrs. Marks knows, it is 
evident, the country well. The speech, the manners, the thoughts 
of its people, gentle and simple, are given with much skill. 
Altogether, this is a capital story, though we could have wished 
the author’s abilities to have been devoted to a more pleasant 
theme. 

A History of the Ancient Town and Manor of Basingstoke. By 
Francis Joseph Baigent and James Edwin Millard. (C.J. Jacob, 
Basingstoke; Simpkin and Marshall, London.)—The authors have 
devoted to the production of this work a careful industry which 
is beyond all praise, and the local publisher deserves great credit 
for the way in which the work has been brought out. One might, 
at first sight, question the wisdom of devoting to a town of no 
great size or importance a stout volume of many hundred 
pages. But if the thing is to be done at all, it had better be done 
well. Dr. Millard and his coadjutor have fairly exhausted their 
subject. The book is for Basingstoke people, and for all interested 
in local history as «rijua és def. Future writers will have little 
more to do than carry it up to the time of publication. There is 
nothing very noteworthy about Basingstoke people or Basingstoke 
history. Of its worthies, the most famous were the Wartons. 
Thomas Warton (1688-1745), Professor of Poetry at Oxford, died 
here, and his younger son, Thomas Warton, was born at the 
Rectory in 1727. The most famous event in the history of the 
town was the siege of Basing House; we have the story told in 
this volume. The book is full of interesting matter of various 
kinds. 


To Him that Overcometh. By “Mona.” (Remington and Co.)— 
There is merit in this story, though it certainly is not free from 
faults. One can hardly, perhaps, blame a novelist for using the 
recognised stock-in-trade of her craft—children changed at nurse, 
and the rest of it—but she makes real mistakes. So womanly a 
woman as Dulcie would hardly have said, on coming home from 
church after being married: “Oh, do some one take this foolish 
veil off; I-feel such a donkey in it,’—a “characteristic explana- 
tion,” the writer calls it, meaning, it is to be presumed, “ exclama- 
tion.” But we may hope that it was not characteristic, for it was 
a very “fast thing ” indeed to say. 

A Sage of Sixteen. By L. B. Walford. (Spencer Blackett and 
Hallam.)—This very pretty story is republished, if we remember 
aright, from Atalanta. Nothing more suitable could be written for 
a circle of girl-readers. ‘‘When Elma went to Park Lane she 
was called a sage.” This is the first sentence of the first chapter. 
The story amply justifies the title, which was given to her, it may 
be explained, half in fun, half in earnest. The girl’s sageness con- 
sisted, not in unusual prudence or caution or sagacity, but in the 
true wisdom which lies in the discerning of better things. The Park 
Lane house where Elma spent her Wednesday half-holidays was 
a worldly house, and the girl brought into it feelings and convic- 
tions which were not worldly. She does not obtrude them; she 
is not even conscious that she differs in her views of life from her 
relatives; but she is different, and they know it. There are 
things which they feel they cannot say when she is there; and 
feeling this, they begin also to feel that they ought not to like 
the life of which these things are the expression. The movement 
towards higher aims begins, as might be supposed, with the son, 
whose education is materially helped forward by the charm and 
beauty of his young cousin. How it is completed our readers 
must find out for themselves. In so doing they will make 
acquaintance with some very interesting persons, among them a 
very delightful Duchess and her unconventional daughter. 


We have received :—The Mining Manual for 1889-1890, edited 
by Walter R. Skinner (4 Birchin Lane), and “ containing full 





particulars of Mining Companies, together with a list of Mining 
Directors,” and “a separate section” on South African Mining 
Companies. This is the third annual publication. Civil Service 
Calendar, 1890 (W. H. Allen and Co.), a “complete handbook and 
guide” to the Civil Service——The Calendar of the Royal 
University of Dublin. (Alex. Thom and Co., Dublin.) 


REPRINTS AND New Epitions.—Roma Antiqua et Recens. (Elliot 
Stock.)—This is a reprint of a book published in the earlier part 
of the last century. Its object was to show the continuity 
of ceremonial between Pagan and Papal Rome, and it is thought 
advisable, in the interests of religion, to republish it. It is 
certainly true that in the present day there is a great tendency, 
especially amongst the younger clergy, to follow Italian as opposed 
to Anglican practice in ritual and ornament. To such a tendency 
there maybe found # salutary opposition in the very curious facts 
set forth in this volume. Another volume, of a different kind, 
but of undoubted use, is a little book of extracts, entitled The 
Wise Words of Richard Hooker, compiled from the “ Ecclesiastical 
Polity” by the Rev. George St. A. Godson. (Nisbet and Co.) 
—Moore’s Epicurean (Chatto and Windus) is a handsome 
reprint of a book which the present generation has somewhat 
unaccountably neglected. The poem of “ Alciphron” is included 
in the volume.——The new volume of “The Camelot Library ” 
(Walter Scott) is Sadi’s Gulistan, or Flower-Gardens, translated 
by James Ross. The translator, a brief memoir of whom is 
given, was born in 1759, and after some years of service as an Army 
Surgeon in India, died in 1831. De Quincey’s Works. Edited by 
David Masson. Vol VI., Historical Essays and Researches. (A. 
and C. Black, Edinburgh.)——The Poetical Works of Lewis Morris 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.), an edition in one volume.——The 
Poems of William Leighton. (Elliot Stock.)—A short memoir is 
prefixed to this volume. The poet was born at Dundee in 1841, 
and died at the age of twenty-eight. He had published very little 
in his lifetime. One poem he sent to the Cornhill Magazine, 
then edited by Thackeray. It was unnoticed for several months 
(a thing which sometimes happened, we imagine), and had been 
printed elsewhere when a proof came from the Cornhill.— 
Our Inheritance in the Great Pyramil. By C. Piazzi Smith. (C. 
Burnet.)—A fifth edition, to which the author has added “all 
realised results ” since the date of the last pub‘ication in 1880. 
Travel, Adventure, and Sport. (Blackwood and Sons.)—Four 
papers reprinted from Blackwood’s Maj;azine, the best known of 
them being Albert Smith’s “ Ascent of Mont Blanc.” Albert Smith, 
as our elder readers will remember, drew gre it audiences for months 
while he gave this paper, with various humorcus additions, as a 
lecture. The Nursery “ Alice,” an adaptation of “ Alice’s Adven- 
tures in Wonderland,” by the Author. (Macmillan and Co.) 
Robert Browning : Chief Poet of his Age. By William G. Kingsland. 
(J. W. Jervis and Son.) Wyndham Towers. By T. B. Aldrich. 
(Douglas and Co., Edinburgh.)——An Early Frost. By Charles 
T. C. James. (Ward and Downey.) Scaramouch in Naxos: a 
Pantomime ; and other Plays. By John Davidson. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.) 


Booxs Recetvep.—Free Method in Elementary Schools. (Arthur 
J. Roche.)——A Manual for District Visitors in Town and Country 
Parishes. By Helen Baillie. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.) Manual 
of Empirical Psychology. By Dr. Gustav Adolf Lindes. Authorised 
translation by Charles de Garmo. (D.C. Heath, Boston, U.S.A.) 
The Story of Music. By W.J. Henderson. (Longmans.)—— 
Elements of Logic as a Science of Propositions. By E. C. Constance 
Jones. (T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh.) ——Force as an Entity. By 
W. Sedgwick. (Sampson Low and Co.) Laboratory Work. By 
A. G. Earl. (Longmans.)——The Story of the Bacteria. By T. 
Mitchell Prudden, M.D. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

MaGazINnEs AND SERIAL PuBLicaTions.—We have received the 
following for April :—The Art Journal, the Magazine of Art, No. 22 
of Our Celebrities (containing photographic portraits of the Duke 
of Norfolk, Mr. Justin McCarthy, and Mr. Harry Furniss), No. 1 
of a serial edition of Notable Yorkshire Churches, the English 
Mlustrated Magazine, No. 22 of Artistic Japan, the Westminster Review, 
the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society (Part 1 of the first 
volume of the third series), the London Quarterly Review, the Law 
Quarterly Review, the Expositor, the Month, the County and Local 
Government Magazine, Mind, Macmillan’s Magazine, the Naval and 
Military Magazine, Longman’s Magazine, Murray’s Magazine, the 
Cornhill Magazine, Belgravia, Temple Bar, the Argosy, Tinsley’s 
Magazine, Igdrasil, Atalanta, the Journal of Education, Harper’s 
Magazine, the Congregational Review, Art and Literature, the Library 
Journal, Lippincott’s Magazine, the Forum, the Hospital, the Woman’s 
World, Wit and Wisdom, the Century, the Green Bag, the Parents’ 
Review, the Indian Magazine, No. 4 of Sporting Celebrities, London 
Society, Chambers’s Journal, A 1, the Sunday at Home, the Monthly 
Packet, Outing, the Leiswre Hour, the Girl’s Own Paper, Harper’s 
Young People, St. Nicholas. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





———_>—__ 
Bartholomew (J. G.), Pocket Atlas and Gazetteer of Canada, 32mo(Walker) 2/6 
Burton (W. R.), Processes of Pure Photography, 8V0 .............000+8 . (Lliffe) 4/46 
Davidson (D.), Memories of a Long Life, 8vo ....... oom VROe an atl sehen (Douglas) 6/0 
Depew (C. M.), Orations and After-Dinner Speeches of, 16mo Cassell & Co.) 7/6 
Ellivanger (G. H.), The Garden’s Story, 12mo ..............66 veanieed (Heinemann) 5/0 
Farrar (F. W.), Truths to Live By, cr 8vo ............6 favasecsvevannresaeeeie (Isbister) 5/0 
Lang (A.), Old Friends, 12mo ......... (Longmans) 6/6 
Thornton (J.), Advanced Physiography, cr 8vo ........ ne (Longmans) 4/6 





Two Kinds of Truth a Test of all Theories, 8vo ......... 
Wylie (J. A.), History of the Scottish Nation, 8vo ........... 


..(Unwin) 7/6 
Ba (Elliot) 9/0 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OvutsipE Pace, TWRLVE GUINEAS. 











Page... £10 10 0| Narrow Column 
Half-Page ......... -» 5 5 O| Half-Column.,....... 
Quarter-Page 212 6| Quarter-Column. 
ComMPANIES. 
Outside Page ..............s00008 + &1l4 14 0 | Inside Page..............06 ecssdvasssiohe 1m 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of p1ge, 14s. per inch. 
Broad column following *‘ Publications of the Week,” 133, per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 








Terms: net. 
“ LIBERTY”) “tiBEBTY” ART 
| CRETONNES & CHINTZES, 
ART | For Curtains, Furniture Coverings, Bed 
| Hangings, &c.,in Non-fugitive Colourings. 


| PRICES from 8d. J, 32 in. wide. 
FU R N i S H I N G | The ene aiieaen aa yn 
FABRICS. 


assortment of New and Original Designs in 
| Charming Colours. 
New Spring Patterns Not to be obtained elsewhere. 
post-free. | A Visit of Inspection invited. 
LIBERTY & CO. | REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. ti 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 





Manufactory, Birmingham, 








Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK. 
| CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 
| Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


| 
HYDROPATBRY, | 


SMEDLEY'S. 


MATLOCK. 





4 


Terms —2} to 4 guineas a week. 


————____ 


COCOATINA 
GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA, , 


This Old-established Article retains its position as “the finest Cooc 

in the market.” It is unequalled in Purity and Flavour, and is > 

Kconomical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and eens fc, 
years iv all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL, 


SUTTON'S SEEDS. 


Genuine only direct from 


SUTTON and SONS, 
READING. 


SCHWEITZER’S 





—————____ 


SUTTON’S 
GRASS SEED 8, 
FOR ALL SOILS AND PURPOSES, 
78. 6d. to 31s. 6d. per acre, 


Particulars on application, 








INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS, 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and 0O.’S Manufac- 
EN ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 


- DENT and CoO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London, 


TRADE-MARK. 





For one pair of eyes which fail from old age, a 
dozen are worn out by the use of improper spectacles, 
This is the result of wearing spectacles which are 
made by the gross, and so cannot, as a rule, snit any 
person's requirements accurately, 

Mr. BROWNING’S system of suiting the sight is to 
carefully test the eyes without the use of atropine or 
belladonna, and then have a pair of spectacles or 
folders made specially, under his own supervision, for 
each person who applies to him, the lenses being 
worked to suit all peculiarities of vision and ‘the 
frames made to fit the features—_JOHN BROWNING, 
Ophthalmic Optician (Author of “Our Eyes,” now in 
its Eighth Edition), may be consulted free of charge 
in all cases of failing vision, at 63 Strand, London. 


FAILING 


* VISION. 








OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Land Owners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c.u, Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, 
Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 20th, 1890. 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

COOPER’S HILL, STAINES.—The COURSE of STUDY is arranged 

to fit an Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies, About 50 

Students will be admitted in September, 1890. For Competition, the Secretary of 

State will offer TEN Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, and 

TWO in the Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY, at the College. 





DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS, 
January Ist, 1890. 


EQUITABLE 

LIFE Surplus divided............seeeeeee . £1,235,827 

ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


FOUNDED 1762. 








Full reports, showing the remarkab!e result of 
Life Assurance when conducted on 


MUTUAL PRINCIPLES, WITHOUT AGENCY 
FEES or COMMISSION, 


sent on application to the Society’s Offices, 
MANSION HOUSE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application, 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 











| FOR MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE. 
See New Prospectus (p. 17) for Particulars of 


NATIONAL 
PROVI D EN T | ee POLICIES, 
| LIFE ASSURANCE at MINIMUM COST, 
INSTITUTION. 


with Provision for Old Age. 
| 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 
CEYLON TEA, 
Of delicious quality, 2s. per pound, 
In quantities of 61b. and upwards. 








CITY OF LONDON TEA COMPANY, 


| eee de JEUNES DEMOISELULES, a Genéve, 
Suisse.—Mdlle. BORCK regoit des JEUNES FILLES de bonne famille qui 
désirent compléter leur éducation en francais. Excellente occasion pour 
apprendre l’allemand, l’anglais, ou l’italien, et pour étudier la musique, le 
dessin, et la peinture.—Prospectus et références 4 disposition. S’adresser 4 la 
Directrice, Mdlle. H. BOROK, Villa Clairmont, Champel, Genéve 


RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable Educational 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Garden and full-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 











R. and Mrs. JOHN HUTTON can receive TWO or 
THREE YOUNG LADIES who require sea air. Special advantages for 
students of the violin.—29 The Avenue, Eastbourne. 





HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMINA- 
TION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY 20th, 21st, 22nd. Eleven 
Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum, will be 
awarded. Chief subjects—Classics and Mathematics. Candidates must be under 
15.—For further details, apply to the SECRETARY, Cheltenham College. 





LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ELSTREE, 

HERTS.—FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of 

£30 each, tenable for three years, will be competed for on MAY 6th and 7th. 

Open to boys under 15.—For information as to Junior and Senior Platt Scholar- 
ships and Exhibitions, apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, M.A., Head-Master. 





T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, OXFORD.—SIX ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from £60 to £25 per annum, for Competition in JULY. 
—Address, Rev. the WARDEN. 





PERFECTLY SAFE SIX PER CENT. INVESTMENTS. 


AIN and PULLING, INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
of Denver, Colorado, U.8,A., are an ENGLISH FIRM who place money, 
mostly English, on FIRST MORTGAGES in COLORADO. These investments 
are absolutely safe, and the money placed can be realised at any time if needed. 
The best references in Colorado and England will be furnished on application. 
Agents in England:—E. S. DALLAS, 34 Great James’s Street, London, E.C. ; 





BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C, 


M. HIGGINSON and CO., 8 York Buildings, Dale Street, Liverpool. 
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VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 





HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS— 
T' The THIRD TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, April 16th. New entries 
will be taken for most of the classes.—Prospectus free from the SECRETARY. 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R, 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

f age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 

ws aa adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provostsof Eton 
ee King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c., 

T, LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—The GRANGE SCHOOL.— 

Rev. H.N. FOWLER, M.A., late Scholar of New Ooll., Oxford (for 12 

ssistant-Master at Malvern College), PREPARES BOYS between 8 and 


[ets the Public Schools, &c. House expressly bailt for School, in fine situation. 


All requisites. 


iia es 

HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 

Limited, Hollesley Bay, Suffolk.—For the TRAINING of YOUTAS for 
Golonial Life, &c.—Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 

















LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 

BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Thirteen boys 
have passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University during 
the past year. Nine passed in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886, Number of Boys 
in the School, about 80. 


EAMINGTON.—Mr. C. G. C. MALLAM, M.A. Oxon. 

(late Assistant-Master at Newton College and Uppingham School), receives 

PUPILS, between the ages of 8 and 14, to prepare for the Public Schools and 
the Royal Navy.—For Prospectus, &., app'y, Rotherwood, Leamington. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
FACULTY of MEDICINE, 
The CLASSES RECOMMENCE on MAY Ist, and are so arranged as to afford 
a convenient opportunity for Students to commence their Medical Course. 


Full information may be obtained from the office of the College, Gower Street, 
JOHN WILLIAMS, M.D., Dean. 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 














—_— 





USSAGE HOUSE, near Strond, Gloucester.—SCHOOL 

for BOYS on the COTTESWOLD HILLS, spe:ially recommended for 
health. Established 40 years, Terms, from £50 per annum. The Rev. C. J. Young, 
Rector of Ilmington, Shipston-on-Stour, writes:—‘*I most heartily recommend 
the school, The heud-master seems to inspire his own energy into his pupils, 
and teaches them to think and to fear no difficulty in work of any kind. Much 
open-air life is also encourage‘ in an air better, I think, than Malvern, and ina 
wild and picturesque country which made my boys as fond of school as of home.” 





ADLEY COLLEGE.— ELECTION to FOUR SCHOLAR.- 
SHIPS (two of £80, one of £50, and one of £40) on JULY 18th, 1890. 
Candidates must be under 14 years of age on January Ist, 1890 —For further 
particulars, apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, near Abingdon. 








NEw SOUTH WALES.—UNIVERSITY of SYDNEY.— 
CHALLIS CHAIR of HISTORY. 


The Senate of the Univer-ity of Sydney invite applications from gentlemen 
qualified to fill the above-named Chair. 

The salary will be at the rate of £900 per annum, with three increments of £100. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Agent-General for New South 
Wales, 9 Victoris Street, S.W. 

Applications, stating cindidate’s age, and accompanied by testimonials, must 
be addressed to the Senate of the University of Sydney, and sent to the under- 
signed not later than May 5th next, to be forwarded to the Senate. 

SAUL SAMUEL, Agent-General for New South Wales, 
9 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 


ON DLE SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
HEAD-MasTeR—Reyv. M. T. PARK, M.A. Oxon. 
Valuable SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS. Bo 
a —— es yoo | Professions, and Sasteens” [aye hay ne 
cellent Bnildinzs, emical and Physical Laboratori d > 
Playing-Fields. good boating, &c. _ Oe ay eae 
NEXT TERM BEGINS APRIL 25th. 
For particulars and List of Honours, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
The COLLEGE and ART SCHOOL will REOPEN on THURSDAY, April 17th. 
LUOY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 
BYPFORD COLLEGE RESIDENCE, 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
FEE for BOARD and RESIDENCE, from £65 to £70a year. Each Student 
has a Separate Room. The accommodation will be considerably increased at 
Easter by the completion of the Shaen Wing. A certain number of promising 


Stulents are admitted, under special conditions, at £15a year. For particulars, 
apply to MARY ASHDOWN, Lasdy-Superintendent. 


EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
19 The Parade.—Head- Mistress: Miss M. L. HUCKWELL.—The NEXT 
TLRM will BEGIN APRIL 23rd. Special arrangements have been made for 
the reception of very young children. Miss Huckweil, by permission of the 
Council, has made arrangements to receive a few Boarders in the School-House. 
Particulars may be obtained on application to her.—Prospectuses and information 
as to Fees (which range from two to six guineas) may be obtained at the School, 
or from the Secretary, Mr. E, FIELD, 42 Warwick Street, Leamington. 


NIVERSITY ASSOCIATION of WOMEN-TEACHERS. 
—President: Miss CLOUGH, Principal of Newnham College.—Employers 
secking Teachers, either Permanent or for Lecturing, Coaching in special 
subjects, or Visiting-Teaching, should apply to Miss C. ELDER, Campden House, 
Kensington, W.—For Examiners, apply to Miss L. HAIGG, 44 Shirland Road, W. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—The following ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be awarded on the results of an Examination, to be held on July 9th, 
10th, and 11th :— 

TEN of £75 a year; TWO of £60 a year; FOUR of £50 a year. 
All tenable for three years in the College, 
For Forms of Entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L, CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—TWO HEYMAN 
SCHOLARSHIPS of £25 per annum, for Boys under 14, will be offered 
on MAY Ist. The Examination is in elementary subj-cts.—Apply, Rev. T. 
FIELD, Head-Master. 
4\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 34 
Haglev Rozd, Birmingham.—Head-Mistress : Miss A. J. COOPER, F.C.P.— 
The SCHUOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary subjects of a High- 
School Curriculum, Natural Science, with practical Laboratory Work; Drawing ; 
Class-Singing and Harmony; Needlewo:k; and Physical Exercises. The New 
Buildings are capable of accommodating -00 Scholars. SCHOOL HOURS: 9.15 tol; 
optional and extra subjects in the aft rnoon. SCALE of FEES: Four to Six 
Guineas a Term, according to age. For Boarding-House arrang ements, apply to 
the Head-Mi-tress.—Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the retary. 
NEXL£ TERM COMMENCES MAY 6:), Entrance Examination at the School. 
House on Monday, May 5th, at 19 a.m. 
3 Newhall Street. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


K DUCATION (high-class) UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
UU for LADIES, South Hampstead, N.W.—Modern Languages, Music and 
Art, as onthe Continent. Thorough modern education, careful training, refined, 
happy home. University Lecturers and eminent Professors. Pupils successful 
at London Matric., Higher Local, Local, and Music Examinations. Splendid house, 
fine grounds, in beautiful surroundings. Tennis, riding, swimming. 























March 24th, 1890. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and KXHIBITIONS, will 

take place on JULY sth, 9th, and 10th.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER, Dean’s Yard, 





UMMER TERM, 1890.—Miss S. W. CASE, assisted by 
Miss M. J. MATHESON, will REOPEN her SCHOOL on WEDNESDAY, 
May 7th.—96 HEATH STREET, Hampstead, April 4th, 1890. 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER— 
The Council invite applications for the post of COBDEN LECTURER in 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. ‘Lhe stipend will be £150 per annum, together with 
a share of fees. Applications, with testimonials, must be forwarded, under cover 
to the Registrar, on or before May lst next. A statement of the Duties, &., may 
be obtained on application. HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 


DUCATION in PROTESTANT SWITZERLAND.— 
‘ Pension for YOUNG LADIES, conducted by Madame LAVAL. The School 
is situated at Grandson, overlooking Lake Neuchatel. Terms, £50 per annum. 
Good references in Switzerland and England.—Prospectus can be had from the 
PROPRIETRESS, or from Mrs, DOBSON, Allan Bank, North Finchley, London, 
to whom also reference is kindly permitted. 


OVER COLLEGE.—A High-Class Public School on 

’ moderate terms. Recent successes are: Scholarships at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and highest places in the Woolwich Examination. Special Classes for 
Woolwich, Sandhurst, and Army Preliminary Examination. Army Preliminary 
Examination held in Dover, 

Junior School— Excellent Music, Chapel, Library, Laboratory, Workshop, 
Gymuasium, Fives-Courts, Sea Bathing. 

Each boy has a separate bedroom. 

For particulars, apply to the Rev. W. BELL, M.A., the Head-Master, or the 
Hon, Secretary, E. W. KNOCKER, Esq. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Hrap-MastER—HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A, 

A First-Grade Public School, with Classical and Modern Sides, both fully 
equipped and organised. Excellent Buildings and Playgrounds, standing on the 
outskirts of the town, amidst beautiful scenery. The Honour List of 1889 com- 
prises a First-Class in Classics, Moderations, Oxford ; a Second-Class in Classics, 
“*Greats,” Oxford ; 23rd place in Exam. for Woolwich Entrance; and Classical 
Scholarships of Trinity, Hertford, and Worcester Colleges, Oxford, besides less 
important distinctions.—For Prospectus, &., apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 




















OLWYN BAY COLLEGE, N. Wales.—This High-Class 
College will be OPENED in MAY. Fees moderate and inclusive. The 
premises are splendidly situated at an elevation of 250 ft. above the Bay.—For Pro- 
spectus, &c., apply to the He»d-Master, F. F. RIGG, M.A., Strathmore House, 
Southport, or to the WARDEN of the College, Tudor Hall, Colwyn Bay. 








ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master Elect: Rev. H. A. 

DALTON, M.A., Assistant-Master of Winche-ter, formerly Senior Student 

ot Christ Church, Oxford.—THREE SCHOLARSHIPS in JUNE. Two of £40 

a year, reducing School Fees to £8; One of £20. Kxamination in London 

begins June 25th.—For further particulars and Prospectus of School, apply, 
Rev. H. A. DALTON, Winchester. 


ISS BRAHAM, late of Inglenook, Dorking, has just 

REMOVED to PIXHOLME, DORKING, and has now space for an ADDI- 
TIONAL NUMBER of BOYS to train for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Miss Braham 
is assisted by a Graduate of Oxford University, and by other responsible teachers, 
and pays especial attention to physical education, Her gymnasium is fitted with 
the latest app»ratus by Herr Stempel, who gives weekly lessons, Inclusive 
terms, 80 or 100 guineas a year, according to age.—References: Dr. George Bird, 
49 Welbeck Street, W.; Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School, N.W. 


Boroucs of NOTTINGHAM. 


The CORPORATION of NOTTINGHAM are RECEIVING LOANS of 
MONEY on MORTGAGE of the GENERAL DISTRICT RATES and BOROUGH 
FUND. 

Particulars may be had of the Borough Accountant, at the Water Offices, St. 
Peter’s Gate, Nottingham. a 

SAM. GEO, JOHNSON, Town Clerk. 

The Guildhall, Nottingham, March 11th, 1890, 














HEFFIELD CORPORATION £3 PER CENT. STOCK. 
—ISSU £ of £371,320.—The Corporation of Sheffield are prepared to receiva 
applications for the above sum of Stock. Minimum price of issue, £100 per cent. 
Interest payable half-yearly on March Ist and September Ist. Forms of 
Prospectus and application, and all information required, will be supplied by 


W. FISHER-TASKER, Registrar. 
Borough Accountant’s Office, Bridge Street, Sheffield. 


pecaeene. ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
1848, 





FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS .. ose nese £10,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID 2. ws sre ee owe :12, 000,000 


LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 

—An enjoyable health-resort. Climate mild and equable, with pure and 

bracing air. ‘two hundred and fifty Rooms, well furnished and decorated.—Tariff 
of MANAGER, 
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ICTORIAN GOVERNMENT 
THREE-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. 


INSCRIBED STOCK. 


ISSUE OF £4,000,000. 





Authorised by the Victorian Parliament under the 

Act 53 Victoria, No. 1,032, intituled “The Railway 

Loan Act, 18*9,” secured upon the Consolidated 
Revenues of the Colony. 





Minimum Price of Issue, £100 per Cent. 
Interest payable January Ist and July 1st. 
Six Months’ Interest at payable July 1st, 1890. 


The London and Westminster Bank, Limited, are 
instru: ted by the Government of Victoria to ree: ive 
Tenders for the above amount of Stock, authorised 
to be issued by the Act of the Victorian Legislature, 
53 Victoria, No. 1,032, and raised fur Railways and 
Irrigation Works, ‘and for other purposes. 

The Government of Victoria state that the 
£4,000,000 now offered will meet their requirements 
for the current year. 

The Stock will be inscribed in accordance with the 
provisions of the ‘‘ Colonial Stock Act, 1877,” 40 and 
41 Vict., cap. 59, in the books of the “ Victorian 
Government 33 per cent. Inscribed Stock,”—kept by 
the London and Westminster Bank, Limited, —and 
will be transferable without charge and free of stamp 
duty at that Bank, either by the Stockholders per- 
sonally or by their ‘attorneye, and the interest, at the 
rate of 34 per cent. per annum, will be payable on be- 
half of the Victorian Government at the London and 
Westminster Bank, Limited, Lothbury, on January 
Ast and July 1st in each year, by Dividend Warrants, 
which, if desired, can be sent by post to the Stock: 
holders, at their risk. 

The principal, in accordance with the provisions of 
the above-mentioned Act, will be repayable on 
October Ist, 1924, but the Government of Victoria, 
in order to obviate the necessity of creating an 
entirely new Stock, have undertaken to obtain an 
amendment of the ‘act, making the principal repay- 
able on October Ist, 1923, and so soon as the Act is 
thus amended, the Stock now offered will be added to 
and rank pari passu with the £3,000,000 Victorian 
Government 3} per cent. Inscribed Stock already 
existing. 

Stock Certificates to Bearer, of the denominations 
of £100, £500, and £1,000, with Coupons for the Half- 
yearly Dividends attached, will be obtainable in 
exchange for Inscribed Stock at the London and 
Westminster Bank, Limited, Lothbury, on payment 
of the prescribed fees, and such Certiticates can be 
reinscribed as Stock at the will of the holder. 

The revenues of the Colony of Victoria, alone, are 
liable in resp:ct of this Stock and the Dividends 
thereon, and the Consolidated Fund of the United 
Kingdom and the Commissioners of her Majesty’s 
Treasury are not directly or indirectly liab'e or 
responsible for the payment of the Stock or of the 
Dividends thereon, or for any — relating there- 
to.—40 and 41 Vict., cap. 59, sec. 19, 

Tenders in the form annexed to the Prospectus 
will be received at the Loncon and Westminster 
Bank, Limited, Lothbury, not later than 2 «’cloc'x 
p.m, on THURSDAY, April 17th, where and when 
they will be opened in presence of the Agent-General 
for — and of such of the Applicants as may 
attend. 

The Loan will be allotted to the highest bidders, 
but no Tender will be accepted at less than £100 for 
every £100 of Stock, the ag including accrued 
interest from January Ist, 1 

Tenders must be for even hundreds of Stock, and 
those at a price including a fraction of a shilling 
other than sixpence will not be preferentiall 
accepted. Tenders at the lowest price accepted w 
be subject to a pro ratd diminution, 

Payment will be required as follows, viz.:— 

5 per cent. on tenga and so much on 
April 24th as will leave 80 per cent. to be paid 
as under, viz. :— 
40 per cent. on May 20th, 
» dune 20th. 

Payment may be made in full on April 24th, or on 
any subsequent day, under discount at the rate of 3 
per cent, per annum. 

Scrip Certificates will be issued after payment of 
the amount due on allotment, and so soon as the 
amendment of the Act above referred to has been 
obtained, such Certificates, paid up in full, will be 
convertible into Inscribed Stock on presentation at 
the London and Westminster Bank, Limit 
—, 

—— es of the Act creating the Loan can be seen at 
the London and Westminster Bank, Limited, Loth- 
bury ; and Forms of Tender can be ‘obtained at that 
Bank, or at any of its Branches, 

London and Westminster Bank, Limited, 

Lothbury, London, E.C., 
April 10th, 1890. 





INSTITUTED A.D. 1696, 
} | AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


(MUTUAL, both FIRE and LIFE.) 
LIFE—Profits divided Annually. 
FIRE—Quinquennially or Septennially. 
eat yoo EXPENSES MODERATE, 

ERSONAL LIABILITY. 
Annual Income Seabhusenn etieseeuecnese eeteneen: ° 
A ed Fu 





No. 26 NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C. 


NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANOE ASSOCIATION, 
(Founded 1839.) 

Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s, per cent. 
per annum. Annuities. Loans, Liberal Conditions. 
ARTHUR JACKSON, } 





General Manager. 
FRANCIs E. COLENSO, F.IA., 
Actuary and Secretary. 


12 Waterloo Place, 
London, 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 60 YEARS, 
FUNDS. on. se see oe we se oe ee £3,476,018, 


Orrices—2 and 3 The SANOTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
Patrons—His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; his Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YO 
PrESIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the "LORD BISHOP of LONDON. RK, 
VicE-PrRESIDENT—The LORD HARRIS. 
CuarnMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of w note 
Drruty-CHairnmMan—The Hon. EDWARD W 
Puysician—Dr, W. H. SCONE, F.R.C.P. Acros FRANK B, WYATT, Esq, 
Secretary—MATTHEW HODGSON, ‘i 
OPEN TO THE OLERGY AND THETE LAY RELATIVES 
(For Qualification, see Prospectus.) ‘ 
The THREE DISTINCTIVE FEATURES of the Society, to which intending Assurers should SPEC! 
DIRECT THEIR ATTENTION, are :— TALLY 
1.—No AGENTS have ever been employed or Commission paid for the introduction of Assurances, 
It is estimated that by the non-allowance of Commission the last Bonus in 1886 was incre 
by no less a sum than £40,000. ened 
2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale. 
3.—The business is chiefly with the CLERGY, among whom the RATE OF MORTALITY I8 MUCH LOWER than 
among the general population. 
In consequence of these special characteristics VERY LARGE Prorits have arisen for distribution as Bonv 
among the Members, me 
Policies in force FIVE YEARS are exempt from any extra Premium for foreign residence, 


Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 
c—— with full Profits. ———_— Reduced Premium under Special Conditi 




















——— —~ 
Age next Age next 
Birthday. £54. Birthday. £5. 4. | 
25 2018 25 1 
30 23 3 4 30 18 10 10 | 
35 2610 0 35 21 4 
40 81 1 § 40 2417 6 
45 36 3 4 45 2819 2 
50 4313 4 50 3419 2 








Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained on application to the Office, 2 and 3 Th 
TUARY, Westminster, S.W. : PP MA ATTHEW HODGSON, i 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s, and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s, and 18s. For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s, 6d., 
5s., and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 


THE 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole ay 7d of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and 4 T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘Is prescribed by scores of en practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best ns “ones Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 
RHEUMATISM, & 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S oe 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA, COLICS, 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BOWE E’8 CHLORODYNE” on the 


Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
Soe ManuracturRER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. Tn Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 94., 4s. 6d. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 


NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856; not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 


Ip INN EFORD’S 
M A G N E S l A . rs ang in oe and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


IRKBECK 











A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 





HG@NIX FIRE OFFIC8, BANK. 





19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Orosr, 

.W. Established 1782. 

Moderate Rates. § Absoiute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. O. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £17,000,000, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKEY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Pitted, ie on Jy ge to DUNVILLE and OO., 
imited, rish ee ver Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Bui Idings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed om 
Lo ee 2 = on demand, 

TWO P NT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
Ba. By, on the cr monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOCK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 
FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at 
Megssks. DAMRELL AND UPHAM’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., and 
MEssRs. BRENTANO’S, Union Square, "New 
York City, U.S.A. , where single Copies can be 
obtained, and Subscriptions Gre received, 
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REMINGTON AND CO.'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


SIN of JOOST AVELINGH : 


a Novel. By MAARTEN Maartens, 2 vols, crown 


Svo, 128. ’ ; 
3:—‘* A book by a man of genuine 
oe ns ithenmum says :—‘* Unquestionably 


gent i of work.” The Literary World says:— 
eer of avery high type.” The Morning Post 

's:—'* Unmistakably good.” The Daily Telegraph 
:—" Fall of local colour, and rich in quaint 
phraseology and suggestion.” 


The BLACK BOX MURDER: 
a Story. By the Man wHo DISCOVERED THE 
MurDERER. Crown 8vo0, 63. 

thineum says:—* A good specimen of its 
on” ‘ The Saturday Review says :—‘** Interesting 
and readable.’ The Pali Mall Gazette says :—“ The 
box is distinctly good.” The World says:—“*A capital 
story.” The Star says :—** Skilfully worked out.’ 
The right of translation of this story has been 
bought a few weeks after publication fur Engelhorn’s 
well-known library of fiction in Germany, 


REMINGTON and CO., 
HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 








eed & Co.’s A 1 SAUCE. 








qoure, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an 





- MEATS. Also, 





| ne of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





» en SOUP, andJELLY, andother 





ieee for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET 
MAYFAIR, W. 


BENGER’S FOOD > 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 
GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON; 
AND HIGHEST AWARD, ADELAIDE, 1887. 

A Mother writes :—‘' The infant was very delicate, 
and our medical adviser ordered your Food. The 
result in asrhort time was wonderful ; the little fellow 
grew strong and fat, and is now in a thriving condi- 
tion—in fact, the ‘ flower of the flock.’” 

Retail, in Tins, at 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 5s., and 10s., of 
Chemists, &c., everywhere. 

WHOLESALE CF ALL WHCLESALE HOUSES. 


HROAT IRRITATION and COUGH. 

—Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, 

inducing cough and affecting the voice. For these 
symptoms, use 


EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 


In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively healing. In 
boxes 7}d.; tins Is. 14d.; labelled, ‘‘ JAMES EPPS 
and CO., Hi Pp thic Ch sate 9° 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S ~ 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 

















GOLD MEDAL, 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Weak 
Stomacu.— lhe wi:est cannot enumerate one 
quarter of the distressing symptoms arising from 
imperfect or disordered digestion, all of which can 
be relieved by these admirable Pills. They remove 
cenkery taste from the mouth, flatulency and con- 
stipation. Holloway’s Pills rouse the stomach, liver, 
and every other organ, thereby briuging digestion to 
that healthy tone which fully enables it to convert 
all we eat and drink to the nourishment of our 
bodies. Hence these Pills are the surest st rengtheners 
and the safest restoratives in nervousness, wasting, 
and chronic debility. Holloway’s Pills are infallible 
remedies for impaired appetite, eructations, and a 
multitude of other disagreeable symptoms which 
render the lives of thousands miserable indeed. 
These Pills are approved by all classes, 





NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 





By the AUTHOR of “‘ FREDERICK HAZZLEDEN.” 


“£67 2.” 
By HUGH WESTBURY. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


By the AUTHOR of “ The NETHER WORLD.” 


THE EMANCIPATED. 
By GEORGE GISSING, 
Author of “‘ Thyrza,”” &c. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


By the AUTHOR of “The PARISH of HILBY.” 


ONE ANOTHER’S 
BURDENS. 


By MARY E. MANN, 
Author of “‘ A Lost Estate,”’ &c. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
story.”— 


“A pretty and carefully written 


Atheneum. 


By the AUTHOR of “ UNDER a CHARM.” 


A HEAVY RECKONING. 
By E. WERNER, 
Author of “ No Surrender,” &c. 
In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 
“An able and vigorous work, written with force 
and power of imagination, and a good command of 


language. The eharacters are drawn with a firm 
hand, and possess marked individuality.”—Athenzum, 





By the AUTHOR of ‘‘An UGLY DUCKLING.” 


BY WOMAN’S FAVOUR. 
By HENRY ERROLL, 
Author of “‘ The Academican,”’ &c, 
In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


TEN LECTURES BY GERALD 


MASSEY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 


1, The Jewish Jesus and Egyptian Christ. 2. Paul: 
a Goostic Opponent, not the Apostle of Historic 
Christianity. 3. The Logia of the Lord. 4 Gnostic 
and Historic Christianity. 5. The Hebrew Creations 
fundamentally Explained. 6, The Devil of Darkness 
in the Light of Evoluti 7. Luniolatry : Ancient and 
Modern. 8. Man in Search of his Soul during Fifty 
Thousand Years, and How He Found It. 9. The 
Seven Souls of Man, and their Culmination in the 
Christ. 10, The Coming Religion. 

“We would fain hope that these Lectures may be 
over-ruled for good in stirring up a spirit of enquiry 
and causing men to reflect on the bases and claims of 
Christianity.””"— Rock. 

TrisNER and Co., Ludgate Hill, London. 


— SOCIAL PIONEER, price 3d. 
(Published on 15th of each month.) 

ConTeNTs OF APRIL NO.:—SUMMARIES OF THE 
Macazines; A Spring Holiday in the Highlands; 
International Co-operation ; Liberté, Egalité, Frater- 
nité rendered into English; Christianit: and Amuse- 
ments ; Lilies, an Ideal ; Che Rise of Greek Philosophy ; 
—SeERIAL Papers ; Earth Knowledge—French Novels 
and Novelists ; Folk-Lore ; Home Art; &,—Reviews 
of Books. Press Opinions :—‘‘ Deserves the warmest 
encouragement.”— Spectator. ** Jovers a wide extent of 
ground, and will meet the wants of many of those 
who are endeavouring to educate themselves, It 
contains a number of articles by men of mark, and is 
conducted with much spirit.”—Athenzum, ‘‘ This is 
@ new magazine on a somewhat different plan from 
any of the existing one3...... It contains papers vy 
capable and scholarly writers upon a wide range of 
subjects.”—St. James's Gazette. “* It runs upon lines of 
its own, and for all who are ambitious of the higher 
culture it offers stimulus and help of the best kind.” 
—British Weekly. 

Published by the Proprietor, Davin BAaLsILuiz, 
8 North Bridge, Edinburgh, To be had of all News. 
agents and Railway Bookstalls, Wholesale Agents: 
—Edinburgh: Messrs. Jouw Menzies and Co, 
London: J. Ricnarpson, 26 Paternoster Square. 














FOURTH EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, 
crown 8vo, price 5s, 
HAT MUST I DO to KEEP 
WELL? and HOW CAN I KEEP S80? 
By E. Stuart, 
Davip Stott, 370 Oxford Street, W. 





NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 





TILL the GREAT ASSIZE. 


By Vere Cravertne, Author of “A Modern 
Delilah,” ** Barcaldine,” &c. 3 vols. 


ADA TRISCOTT. By Captain 


ANDREW Haaaarp, Author of “‘ Dodo and I.” 
2 vols. 


CROSS ROADS. By May 


Crommetin, Author of “Queenie,” ‘ Orange 
Lily,” &. 3 vols, 


DULCIBEL. 


M. Haywarp, 3 vols, 


PART of the PROPERTY. 


By Beatrice Wuitsr, Author of “The 
Awakening of Mary Fenwick.’ 3 vols, 


A LADY HORSEBREAKER. 


By Mrs. Conner. 8 vols. 


By Gertrude 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 





THE 


UNIVERSAL REVIEW. 
APRIL 15th, 1890.] [Price 2s. 6d. 


ConTENTS. 
1, “By ADMINISTRATIVE ORDER!” (Fully Illus- 
trated.) Adolpbe Smith. 
2. Amy Levy: A KEMINISCENCE AND A CRITICISM, 
Harry Quilter. 
3. ATrip Tro Japan.—Part II. (Fully Illustrated 
by the Author.) Alfred East. 
4. THe DeapLock in Darwinism. Samuel Butler. 
5. THe Case For Drinizutv. (Fully Illustrated.) 
Harriette K. Colenso and H. R. Fox-Bourne, 
6. Prince Bismarck s Socratism. Sidney J. Low. 
7. AN OLD-WorLD Diary. (Fully Illustrated by the 
Author.) Sophia Beale. 
8. THe WaGeEs oF Sin. (Lllustrated.) Lucas Malet. 
9, ScrENCE AND PoETRY: a Repty. Cotsford Dick. 
10. THE WoRLD IN APRIL. The Kditor, 
11. Current LiteRaturg. Tne Editor. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Tue Fioaeine or Mapame SrHipa, Widhopff, 
(Full-Page.) Gold Medallist 
THE EXECUTION OF BERNSTEIN Munich 
(Full-Page.) Academy. 


“Were Littte Dor suitt Sanp CastTLes.” 
Alfred Sacheverel-Coko. 

Scenes In Japan. (Thirteen Cuts.) Alfred East. 

A Stave Conveyance DEED. (Fac-simile.) C, A. 
Cbanuer. 8. 

LaMBETH PALAcE In 1 : 

Oup BaTTrERSEA BRIDGE, } Sophia Beale. 

Tue ExiLep Princes DInIzvuLv anpD Npasuko (from 
a Photograph). 

And Thirty Smaller Illustrations, chiefly from 
Original Drawings by Widhopff, Ayton Syming- 
ton, Sophia Beale, A. Sacheverel-Coke, Alfred 
East, C, A. Channer, and A. Schlobach. 

Swan SonNENSCHEIN and Co. 





Now ready, fcap. 8vo, price 2s., cloth. 
A NEW REVIEW OF NATIONAL 


EDUCATION. 
By HEATHER BIGG, F.RB.C.S. 
This Work is intended to show the benefits the 
British race would derive from a broader and more 
patriotic training of its youth. 





DAVID STOTT, 370 Oxford Street, W. 


O M E.—New Palace of Justice; 

Guy’s Hospital College; East Anglian Sketches. 
—For above and other Illustrations, with the usual 
amount of interesting readi 
BUILDER of April 12th (4d.; by post, 43d.; 
annual subscription, 193.)—Office, 46 Catherine Street, 
London, W.C. 








LIGHT: 


JOURNAL of Psychical, Occult, and Mystical 
Research. The Medium of communication 
between Students of the Occult, and especially of the 
Higher Spiritualism. Edited by “ M.A. (Oxon.)’’ 
Price 21. weekly. Specimen copy, 2}d., post-free.— 
2 Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


USE 


> F FS 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


¢eaco m& 


Sir C, A. CamERON, M.D., says:—‘' I havenever tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well.” 
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CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 
NEW POPULAR HALF - CROWN SERIES. 


“RULERS OF_ INDIA.” 


THE HISTORY OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE IN A CAREFULLY 
PLANNED SUCCESSION OF POLITICAL BIOGRAPHIES. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. 228, with Portrait, Facsimile of Handwriting, 
and Map. 


THE MARQUESS OF DALHOUSIE. 


By Sir WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, 
K.C.S.1L, C.1.E., M.A., LL.D., Fditor of the Series; Author of ‘‘ The Annals of 

Rural Bengal,” “ The Indian Empire,” “ The Imperial Gazetteer of India,’’ 

** A Brief History of the Indian Peop'e,’’ &. 

The distinctive plan of the series is to present to English readers 
the salient outlines and turning-points in the evolution of the Indian 
Empire in a carefully planned sequence of historical retrospects. 
Each volume will take a conspicuous epoch in the making of India, and 
under the name of its principal personage, will set forth the problems 
of government which confronted him, the work which he achieved, 
and the influences which he left behind. 

The series will be produced under the general supervision of Sir 
W. W. Hunter, whose reputation in the fields of Indian History, 
Statistics, and Administration is well known, and no effort has been 
spared to secure for each volume the writer best qualified to illustrate 
the period entrusted to him, 

“Sir William Hunter has produced a valuable wo:k about an important epoch 
in English history in Indi, and he has given us a pleasing ins'ght into the 
character of a remarkable Englishman. The ‘ Rulers of India Series ’ which he 
has initiated thus makes a successful beginuing in his hands, with one who ranks 
= the greatest of the great names which will be associate1 with the subject.” 
—iimes, 

«= Further Volumes are in active preparation, and 
will be published shortly. 
FULL PROSPECTUSES FREE ON APPLICATION. 
ondon : 


L 
HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 





NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


FIVE MONTHS in SOUTH AFRICA. By 


Lady FrepEeRIcK CAVENDISH. 


See MURRAY’S MAGAZINE for APRIL. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
DRAMATIC OPINIONS. By Mrs. Kenpat. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
CORNEY GRAIN. By Himsetr. 
Reprinted from MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Complete Edition, Now ready. 


WILLIAM ALLINGHAM’S POEMS. 


In Six Volumes, beautifully bound, with Designs by 
D. G. Rossetti, Sir J. E. Millais, R.A., Mrs. Allingham, 
and Portraits. Price 6s. each (except ‘‘ Laurence Bloomfield,” 3s, 6d.) 
A Few Large-Paper Copies. 
REEVES and TURNER, 196 Strand. 
By the Same Author, 
RHYMES for the YOUNG FOLK. Price 3s, 6d, Illustrated by Mrs, Allingham, 


Kate Greenaway, Harry Furniss, &c, 
London: CasseLt & Co., and Reeves & TURNER. 
H. 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty 
years; Specimen No. gratis and post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


136 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 


London : 





S OTH ERAN and © ©O., 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS, 
General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 





7 en and DOWNSTATIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 





ORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of 

GENTLEMEN (exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square.— 

The SUMMER TERM COMMENCES APRIL 2lst. Miss WOODMAN will be at 
home on Saturday, April 19th, tor Visitors. 





MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & song 
PUBLICATIONS. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN the RIGH? 


HON. WILLIAM PITT and CHARLES, DUKR of R 
Lieutenant of Ireland, 1781-1787. With Iutroductory Bets re Lord. 
of RuTLanD. Svo, 7s. 6d. » Dogg 


“‘The publication of the confidential correspondence between Pitt a: d 
Duke of Rutland is opportune. It illustrates forcibly the dangers ong ine 
we were relieved and the recurring political anxieties from which w — 
extricated by the Legislative Union.’’—Times © were 

“ The letters throw a livid light not only on the state of Ireland at the ti 
but also on the — and payee gh ee a a James's Gazette mh 

‘*The correspondence is, it need hardly be said, of the livelies itie: 
social interest ”—Standard, * political and 

“‘The value of this volume is that the public now have Mr, 
despatches in their entirety, together with many pavers illustrati 
of thought.”’— Observer. 


Pitt’s famous 
ng his course 


Mr. BROWNING'S “ SORDELLO,” 
Recently pub‘ished. 


SORDELLO: an Outline Analysis of Mr, 


Browning’s Poem. By Jeanie Morison, Author of “ The Pur 
Ages,” ‘* Ane Booke of Ballades,” &c. Crown 8vo, 33. Pose of the 
‘The reader could wis: for no better guide and after one or two perusals of 
this litt’e work, the poem should become luminous.”—Volunteer Service Gazette 
“There should now be no excuse for failing to understand this, the most com. 
plicated ot Mr. Browning’s puzzles in verse, for here it is expounded to us in the 
clearest and most convincing fashion.’—Globe. 
© Will be very precious to those devoted to the Browning cult.”—Observer 
* Delightful little book.” —Li/e. ‘ 


BLACKWOOD’S NEW SERIAL. 


TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, AND SPORT. 
From ‘‘ BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE.” 
No. VII. contains :—ALBERT Smitu’s ASCENT OF Mont BLANc.—Summer 
Sport In Nova Zemuia. By Herbert Swire, R.N.—A RIDE TO MaGnesi,— 
ALAND.—THE Batic In 1854. By the late Colonel Charles Hamley, R.M. 


9 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 894. APRIL, 1890, 2s 6d, 
CONTENTS. 

Scottish Home-Rutez, A.D. 1920: a ReTROSPECT. 

A Surrey River. By a Son of the Marshes. 

Sons AND DauGuTERS. Chaps. 6-10. 

Cricket v. GOLF: A ComPARISON. By Horace Hutchinson. 

ANIMALS, PAINT#D AND SCULPTURED. By Frank E. Beddard. 

CAMPING IN THE CANADAS, TENERIFE. By A. Silva White. 

THE TRANSVAAL AND ITS GOLD-FIELDS: IMPRESSIONS OF A RECENT VIsIr, 

ExcHANGE wWiTH InpIA. (Conclusion.) By J. 8. Wood. 

Tue SESSION BEFORE EASTER, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinbargh and London. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


VOICES FROM THE HOLY 
SEPULCHRE. 


By Rev. ALFRED GURNEY, M.A., Vicar of St. Barnabas, Pimlico; 
Author of ‘‘The Vision of the Eucharist.” 





London : 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Limited. 


MUDIE'S 
SELECT 
. LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Books can be exchanged at the residences of Subscribers in 
London, by the Library Messengers. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


A large number of Copies of the Best and most Popular Books 
of the Season are now in circulation at Mupie’s Lisrary, 


All Works of general interest are freely added immediately on 
publication. 


Library Catalogue for 1890,1s.6d. Prospectuses and Clearance 
Lists of Books on Sale, postage-free. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limite, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 


Branch Offices : 
241 Brompton Road; and 2 King Street, Cheapside. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


NOTICE.—‘ WHEN WE WERE BOYS: 
a Novel,” by Mr. WILLIAM O'BRIEN, 
MP., will be published on Monday, April 
21st, in 1 vol., price 6s. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUME, crown 8vo, price 103. 6d. 
With 


GOLF. By Horace Hutchinson. 
Contributions by the Right Hon. A. J. Batrour, M.P., Sir WALTER G. 
Srmpson, Bart., Lord WELLWoop, H. 8. Cc. EVERARD, ANDREW LANG, and 
others. With 22 Plates and 69 Illustrations in the Text by Thomas Hodge 
and Harry Furniss, and from Photographs, 





FRANCE and HER REPUBLIC: a Record 


of Things Seen and Learned in the French Provinces during the ‘‘ Centennial 
Year,” 1889. By WILLIAM Henry Hurwsert, Author of “Ireland under 
Coercion.” 1 vol. 8vo, 18s. 


NEW BOOK BY DR. MARTINEAU. 


The SEAT of AUTHORITY in RELIGION. 


By James Martineau, LL.D., D.D., D.C.L. 1 vol. 8vo, 14s, 

*,* This work is the Author’s attempt to make clear to himself the ultimate 
ground of pure religion in the human mind, and the permanent essence of the 
religion of Christ in history. It is addressed to the requirements, not of specialists, 
philosophers, and scholars, but of educated persons interested in the results of 
modern knowledge. 


RAMBLES in the BLACK FOREST. By 


Henry W. Wotrr. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION 


COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C.: a Tale of 


Country Life. By H. Riper HaGearp. With Frontispiece and Vignette, 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The HOUSE of the WOLF: 


By StantEy J. WEYMAN, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 

“This is a story which concerns itself almost entirely with the night of Black 
Bartholomew and with the scenes enacted in Paris on that fateful eve. It is as 
brilliantly vivid, as full of absorbing interest, as dramatic in action, and as in- 
tense in adventure, as though it dealt with the fortunes of people of to-day instead 
of with those of France in the middle ages. Mr. Stanley Weyman may be con- 
gratulated upon having produced a genuine tour de force, a novel which is at once 
true to the historic past and fascinating for the readers of to-day.””—Speaker. 


MICAH CLARKE: his Statement as made 


to his Three Grandchildren, Joseph, Gervas, and Reuben, during the Hard 
Winter of 1734. By A. Conan DorLe. With Frontispiece and Vignette. 
New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“The novel with which ‘Micah Clarke’ challenges comparison is ‘ Lorna 
Doone ;’ and as a work of art we may well consider it to be superior.” 
—R. E. ProtHERo, in the Nineteenth Century for August, 1889, 


The CAPTAIN of the ‘POLESTAR’; and 


other Tales. By A. Conan Doyte, Author of ‘‘ Micah Clarke.” 1 vol. crown 
vo, 6s, 

“This volume of short stories proves Mr. Doyle to be an expert of the most 
delightiul and skilful kind in tales of mystery, imagination, and fancy...... The 
book forms a most delightful addition to the too poor literature of good short 
stories.’’—Scotsman, 





a Romance. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





Price Sixpence Monthly. 


PARENTS’ REVIEW. 


A Mouthly Magazine of Home Training and Culture, 
Edited by CHARLOTTE M. MASON. 
** Education is an atmosphere, a discipline, a life,’”—MatTHew ARNOLD. 
APRIL 15th. 
Star Map For THE MontH. By Mrs. L. CO. D’A. Lipscomb. 
EDITORIAL. 
Tuer RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION OF THE YOUNG. By the Rev. Wm. Dawks, M.A. 
A Pepagoaic Hortpay. By Oscar Browning. 
Some THOUGHTS ABOUT EARLY TRAINING. By Miss Clough, Head of Newnham 
College. 
Smites anp Tears. By Dr. J. E. Taylor, F.L.S., F.G.%., Editor of Science 
Ossip. 
Les Manréres Powies (FRENCH PoLIsH!) By Mrs, A. Caumont, Author of 
“The Hanless,” &c. 
*“Tvan IvanovitcH.” In Memoriam. By M. Shaw. 
OBSERVATIONS AND EXPERIMENTS IN Epvucation. By Mrs. Southwold Hill. 
Tue Heavens. Not+son Map. By Mrs. L. C. D’A. Lipscomb. 
First Lessons IN ARITHMETIC. By Mrs. R. H. Hart Davis. 
Our Sons—II. JouRNALISM AS A PROFESSION. By John Dawson, Author of 
“* Practical Journalism.” 
Booxs.—By THE Way —NOTES AND QUERIES.—PRIZES., 
PaRENTS’ NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL UNION Notes. 
W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place, 8S.W.; and of all Booksellers’ and 
Newsagents’. 


THE 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREKT, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 

PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application, 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
APRIL. 


James SurrLey. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

LEavES FROM A Diary ON THE Karun River. By the Hon. George N. 
Curzon, M.P, 

Tue Lonpon Stace. By Oswald Crawfurd, C.M.G. 

LiTERATURE: THEN AND Now. By KE. Lynn Linton. 

THE SWEATING System. By David F. Schloss. 

IDEALISM IN RECENT FRENCH Fiction. By Madame B. de Bury. 

Tue PuysiQue OF EvROPEAN ARMIES. By Walter Montagu Gattie. 

On MARRIAGE: A CriTIcIsM. By Clementina Black. 

A NationaL WANT: A PRACTICAL PROPOSAL. 

Tue RerorRM OF THE CoLLEGE OF SurGEONS. By Sir Morell Mackenzie. 


ON RIGHT and WRONG. By W.S. Litty, 


Author of ‘‘ A Century of Revolution.”” Demy 8vo. (Shortly. 





TWO SUMMERS in GREENLAND: an 


Artist’s Adventures among Ice and Islands in Fjords and Mountains. By 
A. ir CARSTENSEN. With numerous Illustrations by the Author, Demy 
8vo, 14s. 


HISTORY of ANCIENT ART in SARDINIA, 


JUDAA, SYRIA, and ASIA MINOR. By Georees Perrot and CHARLES 
CuIPIEz. With 395 Illustrations, 2 vols. imperial 8vo, 36s, 


ANNALS of BIRD LIFE. By Cuarues Dixon. 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 63. 











A CENTURY of REVOLUTION. By W.S8. 


Litty. Second Edition, demy 8vo, 12s. 


ACROBATS and MOUNTEBANKS. By H. 


Le Rovx and J. Garnier. Translated from the French by A. P. Morton. 
With 233 Illustrations, crown 4to, 163. 


SAMUEL LAING’S WORKS. 


THIRD THOUSAND. 


A MODERN ZOROASTRIAN. By Samvet 


Laine. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Shortly. 














FIFTH THOUSAND. 


PROBLEMS of the FUTURE, and ESSAYS. 


By Samvuet Latina. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d, 





EIGHTH THOUSAND. 


MODERN SCIENCE and 


THOUGHT. By Samuet Laine. Demy 8vo, 33. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


LADY FAINT HEART. By H. B. Marriorr 


Watson. 3 vols. crown 8yo. [Next week. 


MODERN 





The LLOYDS of BALLYMORE. By Epitx 


Rocurort. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 


A NEW EDITION OF 
THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS 
is now being issued in Monthly Volumes, entitled 


THE CROWN EDITION. 


Each Volume will contain 
ALL THE ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
And the Letterpress will be printed from type expressly cast for this Edition. 
Large crown 8yo, price Five Shillings. 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS, 


Containing 43 Original Illustrations by “ Phiz,’”’ and 652 pages of Letterpress, 


AND 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, 


With 40 Original Illustrations by “ Phiz,” and 678 pages of Letterpress, 
ARE NOW READY. 


GEORGE MEREDITH’S WORKS. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 

DIANA of the CROSSWAYS. 

EVAN HARRINGTON. 

The ORDEAL of RICHARD FEVEREL. 

The ADVENTURES of HARRY RICHMOND. 

SANDRA BELLONI. 

VITTORIA. 

RHODA FLEMING. 

BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 

The EGOIST. 

The SHAVING of SHAGPAT; and FARINA. 











CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 
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CHATTO AND  WINDUSS NEW  BOoKs 


OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL.—8 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


SYRLIN. By OurDA, Author of “Under Two Flags,” &e. 


“The story is told with such rare le fresh and ¢ . thatthe interest of the reader never for a t flaes.””—S, 
HAWLEY SMART’S NEW ‘WOvRE. —SECOND EDITION, 3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries, 


WITHOUT LOVE or LICENCE. By ov Smart, Author of “ Breezie 


Langton,’ 
“Mr. Hawley f a s new novel is one of the best that he has hitherto produced.,,...Readers who like a strong plot united to vivacity of style, need not @ 
anythirg better.’’—Mornina Post. esire 




















THREE NEW LIBRARY NOVELS NOW IN THE PRE&SS. 


The BURNT MILLION. By James Payn, Author of “By Proxy,” &&. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. (Shortly, 


The BISHOPS’ BIBLE. By D. Christie Murray and Henry Herman. 

vols, crown 8vo. (Shortly, 

A FELLOW of TRINITY. By the Author of “Trollope’s Dilemma.” 
8 vols. crown 8vo. (Shortly, - 





BRET HARTE’S NEW ILLUSTRATED STORY.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33. 6d., with 60 Illustrations by Stantery L. Woop. 


A WAIF of the PLAINS. By Bret Harte, Author of “The Luck of 


Roaring Camp. 

“ Mr. Bret Harte’s atest story, Meg Waif of the Plains,’ is as good as his first—just as fresh, just as novel,and perhaps better written......He is the most delightfal 
author of a continent.” —Daily 

“ A new book by Bret Harte i is oon 3 welcome, and in ‘A Waif of the Plains’ he dves not fall far below his best. The story abounds in artless prthos...... Nobo} ly 

we imagine, will pick the book up without reading it to the final paze, for it not merely depicts Western life in a masterly fashion, but is fall of unforced humo ar, 

whilst at the same time there is no lack of dramatic interest.”—Leeds Mercury. 


MARK TWAIN’S NEW BOO 


A YANKEE at the COURT of KING ARTHUR. By Mark Twain. With 


220 Illustrations by Dan Beard. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
** Undoubtedly one of the funniest books, if not absolutely the funniest, that Mark Twain has ever written, and it will be laughed at heartily by thousands of 
readers in both hemispheres.” "—Scotsman. 


WALTER BESANT’S NEW BOOK.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s., with a Frontispiece by Fred. Barnard. 


The HOLY ROSE, &c. By Walter Besant, Author of “ All Sorts and 


Conditions of Men.’ 
“* There is abundance of lea in Mr. Besant’s book, which contains as mach reading, and certainly as much romance, as any three-volume novel.”—Athenz wn, 
** Each one of the stories whets the appetite for ‘another ; and all of them are heartily enjoyable.’ *—Scotsman. 

















HAROLD FREDERIC’S NEW NOVEL. —Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s., with a Frontispiece by Frederick Barnard. | z 
The LAWTON GIRL. By Harold Frederic, Author of “ Seth's Brother's 8 
Wife, 
NEW STORIES by the AUTHORS ‘of ye ‘The BISHOPS’ BIBLE.”—Crown §Svo, cloth extra, 6s., with 13 Illustrations by A. Forestier ¢ and G. ‘Nicolet 
PAUL JONES’S ALIAS, &c. By D. Christie Murray and Henry Herman. 
_“A remarkably clever story.’’—Manchester inisiion. 
: = WO NEW NOVELS, EACH TO BE READY IMMEDIATELY. 


The FIRM of GIRDLESTONE. By A. Conan Doyle, Author of ‘“ Micah 








larke,”’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, pri 
The MAN from MANCHESTER. By Dick Donovan. With 23 Illustra- 
tions by J. H. Russell. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, [Shortly. 








NEW FIVE-SHILLING NOVELS. 
A LAST LOVE: a Romance. By Georges Ohnet, Author of “Dr. 


Rameau,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


A NOBLE WOMAN. By Henry Greville. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


ie NEW SHILLING BOOKS. 
The SANDYCROFT MYSTERY. By T. W. Speight, Author of “The 


Mysteries of H ‘ron Dyke,’ 


NIAGARA SPRAY. By John Hollingshead. Crown 8vo, ls. 
SENTENCED! By Somerville Gibney. Crown 8vo, picture cover, ls.; 


cloth, ls 6d. [Shortly. 


NEW TWO- SHILLING BOOKS. 
TRACKED and TAKEN: Detective Stories. By EVE. By the Author of *‘ John Herring.’’ Post 8vo, 








Dick Donovan. Post 8vo, picture cover, 2s. ; cloth, 23. 6d. picture cover, 2s. 
9 
ye Bi de hg — Grant Allen. Post om, The DEAD HEART. (The Story of Mr. Irving’s 
KING or KNAVE 2 By R. E. Francillon. Post 8vo, Lyceum Play.) By CHARLES GiBBON. Post 8vo, picture boards, 2s. 
ip pleat dg A GAME of BLUFF. By Henry Murr t- 
A ROGUE’S LIFE. By Wilkie Collins. Post 8vo, Author with CurisTre Murray of Y, Senko See’ Fy a 
picture boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. and 33. 61, \ picture boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s, 6d. 





HISTORY, 6c. 
A SHORT HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES. By Justin McCarthy, 


M.P., Author of ‘‘ A History of Our Own Times.” CHEAP EDITION, price HALF-a-CROWN. 


A HISTORY of the FOUR GEORGES. By Justin McCarthy, M.P., 


Author of “ A History of Our Own Times,” &c. 4 vole, demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, each. Vols, I. Y; TI. the 
The. nhs REVOLUTION. By Justin H. McCarthy, M.P., Author 
TALES of OUR GREAT FAMILIES. By Edward Walford, Ma. 





POCKET VOLUMBS.—Hand:omely half-hound, 2s, each. 
LEIGH HUNT’S ESSAYS. Edited by Edmund Ollier. ANECDOTES of the CLERGY. By Jacob 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. Edited by John Major. manent, 


With 37 Illustrations by George Cruikshank. GASTRONOMY as a FINE ART. By Brillat- 
EPICUREA H ane 
eo OOP BAN; and ALCIPHRON. By Thomas whe ESSAYS of ELIA. By Charles Lamb. 





London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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